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PREFATORY NOTICE. 



Of the antiqaity, importance^ and wealth of the 
once magnificent City of Dunwich, we have un- 
doubted evidence in the Chronicle-lore of our 
Country. The historical testimonies of its former 
grandeur and opulence^ sufficiently justify the 
poetical adoption of the epithet ''splendid^" in 
reference to the time of its greatest prosperity* 

Dr. Goldsmith observes that, '* All nations seem 
willing to derive merit from the splendour of their 
original;" and, if I may be allowed to appropriate 
the application of this remark to the ancient 
Dunwich, she may fairly claim the admiration 
x)f the present and of future ages, for the celebrity 
of her name, and the importance of her station, 
among the cities, whose "towers areJ[ow, and 
trophies passed away.*' 



iiig relics; these, however, are interesting mcmo- 
rittla of its f'ullcn greatness, wliicli still 

■' I'lead [iiiLigli.My fur glories gone.'' 





DUNWICH: 



A TALE OF THE SPLENDID CITY. 



CANTO FIRST. 

Whbrb the lone cliff uprears its rugged head^ 
Where frowns the ruin o'er the silent dead^ 
Where sweeps the billow on the lonely shore. 
Where once the mighty lived, but live no more. 
Where proudly frowned the convent's massy wall. 
Where rose the gothic tower, the stately hall. 
Where bards proclaimed, and warriors shared the feast. 
Where ruled the baron, and where knelt the priest, 
There stood the City in its pride — 'tis gone — 
Mocked at by crumbling pile, and mouldering stone,' 
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And shapeless masses, which the reckless power 
Of time hath hurled from ruined arch and tower ! 
O'er the lone spot, where shrines and pillared halls 
Once gorgeous shone, the clauimy lizard crawls; 
O'er the lone spot where yawned the guarded fosse. 
Creeps the wild bramble, and the spreading moss: 
Oh! time hath bowed that lordly City's brow 
In which the mighty dwelt — where dwell they now! 

How swift, how sure, with dark oblivious wings 
Time shrouds the glory of all earthly things! 
E'en now he flies — and, as he speeds along 
Heeds not the poet, nor the poet's song; 
He sweeps his giant arm — beneath his scythe 
The high, the low, the sorrowful, the blythe. 
The rich, the poor, the timid, and the brave 
Crumble to dust! — their heritage the grave! 
And here time's mightiest, heaviest hand hath been. 
How marred the splendour, and how changed the 

scene! 
He called his deadliest fiends — in wrath they came. 
The furious tempest and the wasting flame. 



CANTO I. A TALE. 3 

The raging whirlwind, and the gorging sea^ 

They came, old Donewyc ! and they spared not thee * ! 

Thou sea- worn City!-^in the times of old, 
Ere winds and waves had torn thee from thy hold, 
Then was the day-spring of thy glory bright. 
When thy brave King diffused the heavenly light 
Of sacred learning o'er his happy realm, 
Man's weal his compass, truth divine bis helm ^ ! 
Then thy good bishop^ noble Felix®, came 
To swell thy glory, to exalt thy fame. 
Yes! in thy holy temple first were taught 
Those wondrous truths, above the power of thought, 
That o'er East-Anglia^s joyful bound spread wide 
The glorious light, to comfort and to guide 
The soul-benighted mortal on his way. 
Through shades of death to everlasting day ! 

Time was when Donbwyc forest spread afar, 
Where Neptune now rides proudly in his car. 
Where lofty oaks long reared their heads on high. 
Howled at the storms that swept in grandeur by, 

b2 



AihI nisliini; uii, as 11,!^! lining snrc, ami ficct. 
Struck (luM'ii tlu' liLTon iit [»» laily's feet. 

W InTc l.ii;li llial, trnind and spacious forest waved. 
Near cliir, anil rock, and lufry rampart, laved 
By iMouiiiiii; siirftec, wlici'c tlic stately oak, 
Wide-sijrcadiiig lieceli, and weepiDg willow bi-oke 
'I'lii- (jiiivcriiif,' 3iin-l)cams, as tliey liglitly played 
III iiia-zy ditiice along the cheiiucrcd shade : 
Where itmsic breathed, ;ts rose the galboriug swell 
Ol liinrniiirinii: billows, and of Ctmvcnt beU 




CANTO I. A TALE. 

Soft pealing o'er the rocks, or matin song. 
Or vesper hymn, whose melody along 
The sounding shore, 'woke gentle echoes there 
That charmed to life the sweet responding air I 
Mid such a scene, where proudly dwelt of old 
The Saxon king, and Norman baron bold ; 
Mid such a scene with gems of nature set. 
When, firmly throned, the young Plantagenet^ 
O'er Albion ruled, there dwelt the loveliest maid 
That charmed the City, or adorned the shade. 
Blooming in beauty in that happy vale. 
The fairest flower that decks a poet's tale ! 
Her form was lovelier than the sculptor's art 
E'er called from marble: — in her youthful heart 
Dwelt passion's fire without its base alloy. 
Each sigh was rapture and each pulse was joy 1 
More bright than glows the sun-beam of the west, 
When day's tired king sinks blushing to his rest. 
Glowed her fair cheek; — love revelled in her eyei 
On which to gaze inspired the wish to die 
Beneath its dewy light, unless it shone 
For him who fondly gazed — for him alone ! 



- • • 



Flit-;, like il]f restless bcCj from flower to flower, 
Tliy fiiiili rciiiains — iipon tliy breast alone 
Elcniiil love hath fixed hi? certain throne! 
Thou art mim'* chantjelcsa comforter — liis all — 
Hi^ hojie — Jiis hciiveii — altlioiigh his earliest fall ! 
Oh : when tliy fair, but rash and erring hand, 
In Eden dared to break the drend coinmantl. 
Then Adaiu, iIoubtleF?, from ihnl fuial iree 
Deemed lulii ^-elconic, sitice it i-iioie Iiv I 
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Young Bertha loved the scenes which nature spread 
Before her eye — the upland, and the mead. 
The level shore, the cliff that towered on high. 
The foaming billow, and the spangled sky 
Decked in its radiant glory, and the blue 
Ethereal arch, the flowers, whose roseate hue 
Rivalled her own fair cheek — the lone retreat 
Of that dark forest, where lived sounds so sweet 
Made by the whispering wind, and lapsing wave. 
And rustling green-wood tree, while echo gave 
Their music longer life — these gentle things 
Charmed Bertha's heart, while bright imaginings 
Entranced her soul, and shed o'er every scene 

« 

That golden splendour, and that dazzling sheen. 
That sweet romantic veil, which hides in youth 
The clouds of sorrow, and the sun of truth ! 

Her father's hope, his heart, his life in her 
Were bound and centered — the dark sepulchre 
Closed o'er her mother's fonn e'er life's bright prime 
Was dimmed, or withered by the touch of time ; 
Her sire alone remained, the brave, the bold. 
Above the reach of all-corrupting gold, 



Wlicn slaughter joined with treason to tmfiirl 
Tlic ucaclioruiis banner of that haiij^lity earK, 
The fiery Lkicbstbr — Hhose relieirwus bami 
To erush Lis Mug, sjiread terror o'er the land, 
Then none sluod liniicr in his loviil faith. 
None less fearei s dreaded death 

Than Waltek i is couiiti'y's rjglit, 

Tlis liing, his fan: , in fii,'ht 

He prized — maintained — an m his valiant arm, 
'Mid the dark day of ti'easun and alarm. 



>»N 
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The City trusted — and, though danger's hour 

Appalled him not, one dear, and cherislied flower. 

That o'er his lone and widowed heart had shed 

Its grateful sweets, for this, some boding dread 

Oppressed his soul : — the peril of the time. 

When men were linked in folly, and in crime. 

When discord burned with all the fire of hate. 

Might crush the youthful heart, might cloud the fate 

Of her, his only child — on this sad theme . 
He pondered oft, till 'wakened frpm his dream 

By Bertha's filial smile, whose cheerful ray 

Glowed on his heart, and chased his gloom away. 

V 

O'er Albion's realm the voice of faction rose 
9«*rom Henry's rude and discontented foes; 
\rhe kind, indulgent father, with his son 
iS^hared the bright crown his wisdom, valour won, 

v/hile the proud youth, by envious barons swayed, 

■». 

Against the King an alien host arrayed. 
And haughty Leicester, who in arms had shone 
First of the brave, defied bim, and his throne. 
And leagued with fearless spirits, spread afar 
The flame of discord, and the rage of war! 



And now, in spcrpt, liirlicd tlie despprate hjind, 
And watc'Iic<l, like wolves, to seize this liapiiy latid. 
On wliicli its liii«, however strong ihdi' triisl:, 
-May nisli — to iiiinf;ie with its meanest dust ! 

Tlio twiliifht earliest iviifii 

Had s|»icarl ils si and sky, and ni&itUi 

Tlie blast was mo, eaves that sliooli 

In fickly tremor on tlie withering oak, 
Tlif nicion along the grey horizon's verge 
U'liiiled lur bright orb above the oeean snrire. 
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And, as she rose majestic, round her ear 
Marshalled the train of many a leading star, 
As though to guard their queen's triumphant march 
In pomp, and glory, up the azure arch 
Of heaven, while clouds departed^ as her light 
Dethroned the powers of darkness and of night ! 
Then Donewyc's towers ,beneath that gorgeous sky, 
Her palace-walls, and shafts of porphyry, 
Her aisles, effulgent with their burnished glass, 
Her convent arches, and her gates of brass ^, 
Her hills, embossed around her sparkling zone. 
In pride, in beauty, and in splendour shone ! 

Near the bold rampart, where the beacon's flame 

Had oft revealed the terror of his name 

Who reigned o'er Albion, and beyond the main 

Duke of Anjou, and lord of Aquitaine; 
Near that high spot arose the billow's swell. 

Soft, as the soft tread of the sentinel. 

While on the shore beneath was gently heard 

The dash of oars — ^and soon the changing word 

Whispered in haste below the lofty cliff. 

While, clad in armour, from a lonely skiff 
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A Knight leaped proudly to the shore — his hand 
Was quickly waved to his departing band, 
Who watched him long with wistful eyes, as fast 
The bark receded, till they gazed their last. 
The stranger musing stood — awhile his eye 
Dwelt on the beauty of the sea and sky ; 
And then, abruptly from the winding shore 
He quickly turned— the glittering mail he wore. 
The helm, the waving plume, the polished glaive 
Bespoke the dauntless comrade of the brave. 
His was the warrior's look, and his the form 
That broke not, bowed not in the battle-storm ; 
Though youthful blood was in his cheek, yet care 
With wintry hand had left her traces there ; 
His brow was pale, and in his dark bright eye 
Dwelt tokens undefined, some mystery. 
Some close intent, some secret, which his fate 
Doomed him to know, denied him to relate. 
Firm was his step as up the cliff he toiled; 
No danger shook him, and no labour foiled. 
As through the devious forest-track he sped. 
Where rose the oak in grandeur o'er his head* 



CANTO I. A TALE. 13 

Now paused his footstep — near the city wall 

He listening stood — he moved again — while all 

Around was mute — till pealing in the air 

Rang convent-bell — ^while rose the midnight prayer 

Of monks^ assembled at the altar-stone : — 

The stranger sought the holy shrine — and soon 

# 

Apart from all he knelt — the moon-beams now 

Through grated arches played upon his brow, 

And trembling lip, and changing cheek, and eye ; 

Oh ! who could tell if hope, or misery. 

If good, or ill, or erring pride, had wrought 

A spell for him : — the lightning of his thought 

Gleamed o'er his varying features, while his lips 

Turned pale, as though some desolate eclipse 

Passed o'er his soul, to dim devotion's sun. 

As low he breathed the sounds — "My will be done!'' 

With holy friars the stranger tarried long. 
Oft seen at vesper, and at matin song, 
And all who saw his striking form, would mark 
His brow so pale, his eye so brightly dark, 
While busy rumour from her aspen tongue 
Shook dark predictions, and the old, the young, 






Governed his n-ill, nmi u'er liis soul had tlirowu ( 
13roud ligliU, iiitil brnuilt^r isliuilows, all its onii, 
WIiosc licep ami vaiylug tints, vr l)riglit, ur il 
Were cloud or simsliiiie, f,^riet' or joy ro him ! 
Fruiii ii'l that pu^si'd iiroiiiid liiiti, ^n'tive or g; 



He felt , 


-■Strang 


^^1 


Ac morn 


, al ev 


:un-I>iJJ, ^^^^^^H 


Oi- lofly 


dill; -lii 


slill, ^^^^^^^1 



Absoilnd t^o deeply in his mystic dream, 
"I'lijii l)ovi.;wvc City, meet for poet's theme, 
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And holy friars, and templars ^^ brave and bold, 
And busy men, who sought for fame, or gold 
He heeded not : — whate'er his fate might be. 
Whatever his hope beyond the rolling sea, 
To none betrayed, were on his soul alone 
Engraved, like texts upon the lasting stone ! 

Lives there no charm to rouse him from that dream ? 
No sun-ray of the heart — no kindling beam — 
No smile of beauty — no bewitching eyes 
To win his soul o'er to their sympathies? 
One lovely eve, when, deeply bright, the last 
And lingering glories of the sun had cast 
Their rosy tints o'er heaven — while hushed asleep, 
Still was the wind, and waveless was the deep. 
Then lone beneath the rocky cliff he sate. 
Gazed o'er the sea, and pondered on his fate. — 
Why turns his dark eye from the watery space ? 
Why mounts his heart-blood o'er his burning face ? 
Why starts he quickly from the rock ? — his eye 
Dwelt on the light form of some passer by, . 



Fortli from tlic scarf that veiled her white roiuid a 
Slie drew a Umeftil harp, and 'woke tlie chanu 
Tliat dwells in music's flowing soul, aiid lingers 
Beneath the spell of Bertha's playftil fingers, 
1 hat sweetly stray among the (luivering strings, 
While the rii]it isieiting as she sings; 

Unseen he stani r soft notes swellj i 

Starts mimic eel. low cell. 

And Joyful bounds from rock to rock along. 
Responding oft the music of Iier song! 
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I. 

The sun is at rest in his sapphire bower^ 

The star of the eve sets her watch in the sky. 
Sweet odour steals forth from the jessamine flower. 

And the nightingale sings from her arbour on high ; 
The zephyr sighs over the tremulous willow, 
The breeze gaily sports with the crest of the billow; 
Oh I I love the wide sea, and the dash of its foam, 
Tis the gem of the world — 'tis the charm of my home! 



11. 

From valley and hill the dark shadows are stealing, 

As bright o'er the wave rolls the beautiful moon. 

Her splendour, her power, and her glory revealing. 

With millions of stars, studded bright, for her zone! 
Soft, soft on the ear falls the flow of the river, 
Tliat stays in its long-winding pilgrimage never. 
Till, kissed by the Ocean, embraced in its foam. 
The waves are its kindred — the sea is its home ! 
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III. 

Oh! home is the sun from which only we borrow 
The light that can banish the clouds of despair. 
The bliss of to-day, and the hope of to-morrow. 

The shrine of the heart's purest worship is there. 
O'er the warrior's soul — o'er the mind of the rover — 
The heart of the maiden-* the breast of the lover. 
The flowers that are fairest and sweetest will bloom 
In the spring of our birth-place, the bowers of our hoibe ! 



Though echo ceased to bear the strain along, 
Though gone the minstrel, and though hushed the 

song, 
Still on that spot the lingering stranger staid. 
And watched the footsteps of the lovely maid; 
With joy, with rapture, did his dark eye trace 
The light of beauty kindling o'er her face. 
While waved her snowy veil, as though in pride. 
To shade that beauty which it could not hide ! 
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And^ as she paused, and y/inth her white arm now 
With careless grace removecj the willow bough 
That o'er the margin of her path- way hung, 
Her harp, that late with mellow notes had rung 
Fell from her gentle hand — ^while, swift as thought 
The stranger sprang with eager haste, and caught 
The quivering lyre, still ringing from its fall : 
He doffed his glittering helm, and bowed his tall . 
Aiid graceful form before the blushing fair. 
Who silent stood in sweet confusion there. 
Received the harp thatdecked the sti-ahger's hand, 
And like some lovely queen of fairy-land. 
Smiled forth enchantment on the raptured Knight, 
Whose soul first owned that wild, that dear delight. 
Those kindling fires, which o'er our young hearts fling 
Their warmth, like sun-beams on the buds of spring! 

Still was he lingering on that spot idone. 
And still his eye, although the maid was gone. 
Dwelt on the space where late her beauteous form . 
Shone, like a bow of promise, through the storm 
Of wilder passions that his heart assailed; 
And he, who ne'er in danger's hour had failed. 



And Iioiiic<l stores are hived witliin our breast. 
From wliich we trust that we can gather pure 
And lasting sweets, so fated to endure. 
That not the world, its storms, its triiils here 
Can waste ihat hoard, so Ireasnred, and so dear! 
Tlien, ere our hearts have felt the jjrief tliat spriu 
From ills which time bears darkly on his win^, 
Then brentlie we rapture in life's rosy bowers, 
Joy fans, ottr souls — love con^ecrnlcs the hours— , 
And hope sets up her leading-star on high; 
Yet — sorrow clouds its radiance ere we die ! 
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CANTO SECOND. 

Beats there a heart which hath not felt its core 
Ache with a wild delight, when first the roar 
Of Ocean^s spirit met the startled ear? 
Beats there a heart so torpid, and so drear, 
That hath not felt the lightning of its hlood 
Flash vivid joy, when first the rolling flood 
Met the charmed eye in all its restless strife, 
At once the wonder, and the type of life 1 

Thou trackless, dark, and fathomless, and wide 
Eternal world of waters! — ceaseless tide 



The iiiaiitliiii,^ lilnslies oi'lhe (.'aily diiwa 
Spread u'cr ttie seu — llie musii' of the morn 
Rose fi*oni the g'u^hiii^ wavp, harmonic breezcj 
The birds' light carol, and the riisthiig trees, 
While the grci ti^jiiugjoy begun— 

Whispered (lie ius to "the sun, 

Who rose reful ieut bower. 

While nature owl s t;n< uuil his power! 

Ill that fair morn, upon the pebbly shore, 
Lonely, and listening to the billows' roar, 
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Stood Walter db Valbins — soon echoing near 
A hasty footstep caught his wakeful ear; 
He turned, and paced along the strand, and met 
The stranger Knight, while in his eye he set 
The watch-light of the soul, by which he deemed 
To read the inmost heart of him, who seemed 
So wrapped in mystery: — and Walter spake: 
"Well met. Sir Knight! — Bethink you how the snake 
Lurks in the grass? — nay, start not from the beach^ 
Though strange my bearing, and though rude my 

speech. 
Yet will I claim a warrior's right to know 
If DoNEWYC holds thee for her friend or foe ?" 
The stranger's hand was on his sword — ^his eye 
Sent forth true heralds of his brief reply : 
"I tell not all who wish, or dare to ask. 
If I can wear my visor for a mask I'' 
*• Yet he who wears a mask must keenly feel 
And brook the question ! — Ha 1 — ^my strong appeal 
Excites thy stormy wrath! — Sir Knight, forbear. 
Nor longer taunt me with that lordly air! 



may sliame 
Brand deep king Heniiy's lijcs!" — Ho iirjicd rn. 
But turned indifrnnnt from tlic windiiifi slioru 
Ere Mowbray's lips could cancel, ur confess 
Tlie power of words, so brruilicd in billcrncss; 
And, as the son footsteps rung 

Above the cliff, ;ho Jraiig 

On Mowbray's , heart, likt- lead 

That shuts imr liopt- from t: is of tlic dead I 
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Still gazed the youth on Walter's steps, as fast 
He trod the slope, and near the convent passed, 
And, as his form behind the beacon hill 
Faded from Mowbray's sight, then gazing still 
On the last gleam of Walter's helm> he spoke — 
"There goes a brave heart, and a true! — the oak 
Stands not more firm than he! — no specious guile 
Hangs on his frown, or lurks within his smile. 
And nought can lure him from the path that leads 
To honour's temple — and, the noxious weeds 
That spring in baser hearts, in his have died 
For lack of nourishment! — the troubled tide 
Which bears me on to glory, or disgrace. 
Bars me from liim, his merit, and his race! 
Yet Walter knows me not !•— enough — enough ! 
My bark is launched, although life's sea is rough i 
And Bertha ! — there I may be wrecked — ^I feel 
That all my present, and my future weal 
Must spring from that inspiring, thrilling name^ 
Which o'er my soul hath shed the light of fame ! 
Fate, launch thy lightnings now!— ^thou canst not kill 
That hope which charmed me, and delights me still! 



Its summer o'er tlieir hearts — ere time had flown 

Beyond that bright and faity reahti, where dwells 

Romantic joy, and flattering iiupc, that tclfs 

Of endless transports — bliss that cannot die, 

Of passion's heaven — and l()ve'H eternity! 

Yet, Bertha m brav's brow o'erca^t 

With anxiniis miled, and soon they 

passed 
Like night's dun shadows from the nigged steep. 
When breaks the sun in beauty from the deep ! 
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What though he felt when Bertha's form was 

near, 
Untouched by sorrow, and unmoved by fear. 
What though his passion every ill beguiled. 
And Bbrtha, made an Eden were she smiled. 
Too soon, alas ! she saw the troubled strife 
That moved bis soul, the tempest of his life. 
Oh ! woman's eye can search so deep, so far 
In man's closed heart, that when afflictions mar 
Its aching core, her ardent eye will trace 
Their latent poison in the traitor-face ! 

m 

**Oh! Mowbray! say, what dark, mysterious care. 
What grief is thine, which Bbrtha must not share? 
. Yes! I have so confided in thy breast, 
So firmly trusted, been so deeply blessed^ 
That I must marvel why stern fate bath thrown 
Her withering spell around thy heart — my own 
Hath been so strung to joy, that, when we strayed 
O'er my dear native hills, or through the shade 
Of this old forest, or at vesper hour 
Above the steep, beside the convent tower 



But HH1V !—Niiy- smile iincf niciro — nur seek to pry 

Bciitatii the veil tliat hides my ilestiuy, 

Believe me all that thoii dcsJr'st In oiiu 

Who, having loved thee, lives but to love on, 

Believe me all thai ^'iillatil Kiii;;ht slionld be, 

If ever false, for .'C ! 

Soon must I brt -tng wonlj •fareivell! 

Far o'er the sea^ warriors dwell, 

Awhile 1 go — with anxious heart once more. 

Ere long will Mowbray seek this welcome shore; 
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jlnd mark the time — -when layman, monk, and priest 
Kneel to St. John, and consecrate his feast. 
When holy friars, observant of their creed. 
Have kept the vigil— <;ounted many a bead. 
Then, Bbiltha*-— mark ! — if o*er yon hill's tall brow 
On which the sun's last rays are lingering now. 
Where high through long unnumbered years hath stood 
That veteran oak, the lord oi Dingle Wbod^K 
Then — if above that towering oak shall gleam 
Three beitcon-lights — then, lovely B&rtha, deem 
That Mowbray's band, and Mowbray*s heart are 

near; 
And then — by all thy bosom holds tnost dear, 
By every tie thy gentle heart hath known. 
My future peace, thy father's, ^s&A Ihioe own. 
Oh! leave this spot, when first thine eye shall see 
The beacon's flame above that lofty tree. 
Forsake the City, and in haste repair 
To that proud oak, love! and await me there! 

" Farewell I — ^farewell ! — when Mowbray roams afar. 
Thy form, remembered, like the Polar star 
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By wave-t086ed mariner, when shades of night 

Hide the fair gem he worships from his sight. 

Thy form, enshrined within my inmost breast. 

Shall cheer my soul in tumult, and in rest. 

Make earth like heaven—but oh ! how poor, how vain. 

Are words to speak my transport, or my pain. 

All, all that now my fevered lips can tell 

Is, that I love — farewell— dear maidl farewell I" 

The youth departed — and, as slow his sail 
Spread its white pinion to the playful gale. 
She gazed on Mowbray's form, and waving hand. 
As fast the barbotte tilted from the land. 
O'er the rough surges of the sounding bay, 
Through the deep trackless waste, away— away — 
And now, far off, while yet a glittering speck 
The bark appeared, upon the rising deck 
He waved the loosened scarf her hand had bound 
In happier hour, with playful grace around 
His polished cuirass, ere his last adieu 
Died on his lips : — Alas I from Bertha's view 
The distant bark, the scarf, the Knight had faded ! 
Then was her once-confiding breast invaded 
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1 By doubts^ and fears, that goad the gentle heart, 
When doomed from all its dearest ties to part! 

That hallowed sphere, a woman^s heart, contains 
Empires of feeling, and the rich domains 
Where love, disporting in his sunniest hours. 
Breathes his sweet incense o'er ambrosial flowers; 
A woman's heart! — that gem, divinely set 
In native gold — that peerless amulet. 
Which, firmly linked to love's electric chain. 
Connects the worlds of transport, and of pain 1 

Among the firmest, most approved of all 
The bold retainers in brave Walter's hall. 
He who had longest at his hearth-stone been. 
In joy and grief, through every changing scene. 
Was Edric of the Cliff — an envied name 
By hearts that panted for the meed of fitme. 
Brave as a lion in the field, yet mild 
In peaceful hall, as is the guileless child: 
He honoured Walter as his guardian lord, 
Gave him his willing homage, and his sword 5 



Ami, as lie tiiarkcfl the hand of liiue imfulil 
Her soul's deep treasure, rich willi nature's gold^*] 
He iirizcfi, revered liis yoiilliful liuly's kind 
And grateful heiirr — lier digiiily of mind ; 
And when he saw lier liapjiy, oli I ids soul 
Revelled iti blisF l\v stmve not to coiitroiil. 
Then «itli light jocuntl heart, expanded, (Vee, 
He trilled his sung, and with unbounded glee 
irounictl Joy's airy car, gave mirth the reins. 
And blessed the race of fTalter de Faleins! 
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Rude winter's stern and withering reign was past^ 
The spring had blossomed, and the summer cast 
With bounteous smiles, and with luxuriant hand, 
Her robe of beauty o'er the happy land ; 
And with the summer grew the hope more strong 
Which Bertha cherished, and had cherished long 
Of Mowbray's glad return— Oh! this had been 
The wanelcss star, the only beacon seen 
O'er life's wide sea, to cheer her, and to bless 
Her heart's rich manna in the wilderness. 
On which it fed, till that sweet hope became 
The life of life-r-the fuel of its flame ! 
And now the vigil of the saint drew near. 
Expected hour of mystery, and of fear! 
And, that her Mowbrait's soul was faithful yet. 
That A« would ne'er betray her, nor forget. 
That soon her word would greet, her eye again 
Behold her gallant wanderer, from the main. 
To this belief her youthful heart had clung. 
Like the fond turtle to her treasured young. 
More strong her hope as changing time sped on. 
And brought that hour — ^the vigil of St. John. 
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The sun's bright car beneath the wave had rolled^ 
Eve's star had beamed, the convent bell had tolled. 
When softly sweet the echoing aisles along 
Hail breathed the music of the vesper song, 
Aud beads were counted — sinners shriven — and all 
In monks' refectory, in baron's hall. 
The young, the old, the layman, and the priest. 
Invoked the saint, and hailed the coming feast. 
Loud mirth was heard in Donewtc City now. 
And many a porch was decked with verdant bough. 
While gladsome youths* and smiling maidens there. 
With flowering vervain bound their clustering hair. 
And some^ in awful hope, though erring creed ^^, 
Watched for the fern, that strange, and mystic seed. 
Which, once possessed, the happy mortal wrought 
Deep potent spells beyond the reach of thought. 
And now some artless, young, believing maid. 
Returned all lonely from the forest shade. 
Where, with high-beating heart, aud simple glee. 
She long had sought the wondrous plantain tree. 
Beneath whose magic root she hoped to find 
The fairy-gift, that fossil of the mind. 
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That sable speU^ which to her mental sights 
In sweetest dreams could bring that dear delight, 
The welcome image of the chosen swain 
Of whom she only 'waked to dream again! 

Through night's dim veil, from shaded bower and 
porch 
Beamed many a sparkling lamp, and gleaming torch. 
While in soft wreaths, the bright fantastic flame 
Through glittering leaves, and flowery garlands came *^ ; 
Quick kindling fires threw up th^ir light on high. 
And shamed the stars that trembled in the sky. 
While from St. John's high tower, the jocund sound 
Of merry bells rejoiced the welkin round, 
Bright o'er the arches of that stately fane 
The ruddy light through many a burnished pane 
Illumed the tomb where lay the priest of old. 
The DoNEwvc bishop, shrined in costly gold. 
With boot on heel, and chalice on his breast. 
He slept that sleep in which alone is rest *^ ! 

Now sportive groups with verdant chaplets crowned. 
Danced with light feet, and lighter hearts, around 



From lliat bright (liuii her soul was fur invay, 
And she loss glad, yiil more ciiti-anceil than they! 

Oh! when oiir .k'l'ji, dcvoied Ihuiurhi hatli rest 
Oil that dear torm we prize sincerpst, hcst, 
Then licod «c not t ■ crawd, 

Thmigh joy he tiiihi ih he loud. 

Then heed we noi th uctlve S|ii'll, 

Our llKHiL'ht t}ie li.,ivoii iji which ixUmv «t d«i-ll '. 
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And BsaTHA^s thought, free, wandering, unconfined, 
— Ethereal essence of immortal mind — 
On Mowbray dwelt — Oh I she believed the dear ' 
Delightful hour of his return was near; 
That sign remembered^ of the beacon* s flame. 
Which Mowbray told should mark the time he came, 
That hour so longed for, and so cherished still; 
Fixed was her eye upon the distant hill-, 
Wli^re, dimly Waving through the shadowy night 
She marked the oak*— but not the beacon's light! 

The music ceased, the joyous dance was past. 
Gay flowery wreaths in sportive flames were cast, 
'Neath many a porch, to grace the feast, were spread 
The honied march-pane, and the wassail bread; ^^ 
And wine, the warder of the soul, who keeps 
The key of jollity, while reason sleeps. 
Unlocked the stores of fancy and delight, 
Loosed fluent mirth, and gladness to the night. 
While in rich mockery, on the sparkling brim, 
Joy laughed at time — in very scorn of him ! 



Which iiruudly luWLTiui; oVt llii' l.illuwf, H)ki 
That DoNEivvi;'? sons (verc uf tlic Ijravi: and buld, 
Tlicre, ua the niitripn of llic itioimi sLe stout). 
Her niixioiib eye wiis fixed on Dingle ft'ood. 

Lo] Hii-oiigli the L'UiiiihiT IVuiii alar, 

A lii^lit IS (luivcriu; itiunc star ; 

And there! — iinolht lofiitT iiuw 

A tliii-d bciims briglitly u'er llie Iiipniost bougb ! 
Ob! Bertha's heart ihitibbcd wihlly, rs on high 
The sigiml's ilaiuL' rose flushing' !ii the ihy. 



I 



1 



• 
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The strange appeal of Mowbray's solemn, last 
Emphatic word — the mystery of the past — 
His own deep warning of the present hour, 
Her plighted promise to forsake her bower, 
By all that Mowbray ufged her to obey — 
By woman's faith, she must away ! — away! 

With feaiiess energy of soul she sprung 
Along the path, with scented briar o'erhung. 
And summer blossoms-«yes! her step was light 
O'er the green sward upon that lovely night ! 
Light as the bee's wing quivering o'er the flowers. 
Or thistle's down, that in autumnal hours 
Sports with the zephyr through the woodland shade ; 
Her steps scarce brushed the dew-drop from the blade. 
As quick she passed the river's marge — the mill. 
The clustering copse, the heath-track, and the hill : 
She reached the waving oak ! — she gazed around. 
But saw not Mowbray — ^^and she heard no sound. 
Save the low moaning of the swelling sea. 
The rustling breeze, and night-bird on the tree : 
Oh! in that anxious moment, in that strife 
Of hope and fear, had passed an age of life! 



And si.nMoii tcrmr u'or tlic City cast. 

Quick ccuseil tlio mirth ivhicli there had ruled tbc 

foasi, 
Up sprang the warniir, ami uprose Ihc priest, 
While monk!-, aliVighted, soiij-lit their hiiicly cells. 
As clashed ihe senlinels, 

And hasty wiit( danger iii5:li, 

And distant sha ling to the ^ky 

From the roiigh bdwiu, iieath whose lofty cliil, 
Light on the wave lay many a gallant skiff. 



I 
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Who bounding comes in breathless haste along 
From yon high rock, to join the City throng ? — 
Who down the rampart speeds so swiftly now. 
As speeds the Ibex from the mountain's brow ? 
He gains St. Michael's Tower *^, and down the hill 
With heart wild beating, bounds he faster still; 
Dark plumes are nodding in his helm^ and pale 
Gleam flickering moon-beams o'er his burnished mail; 
On — on he springs — beneath his feet are crashing 
Rough broom and briar — and from his eye is flashing 
A living flanie, in which a spirit dwells, 
That aU the ardour of his bosom tells; 
His 8\V'ord glares brightly in his hand, while loud 
His voice is heard among the trembling crowd. 
Whose coward blood seems stagnate in their veins, 
Till warmed to life by Walter db Valbins ! 
"Arm! — arm I — the foe is near I — a Flemish band 
Swift from their barks are gathering on our strand; 
Strike now, or never! — strike ye, ere too late. 
Foes triead our shore, and treason mars our state ! 
Courage, brave hearts! — each bold, each valiant one 
Will guard his King against that faithless Son, 



tierce null uur Cut's — with lliem my arm shall be, 
Oiil — oil, brave hearts! — and live, or die with incl" 

Quick Iruin tlicir barks on Donewvc's soinuling 
shore 
Buld iiieii liad leaped; bdluws' roar 

Was lost aiuid that dri ess strife 

Which lauyhs at death, 'uris with life I 

Brave Walter's band had met the foemeu's shock, 
As waves are met by adamantine rock; 
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They nobly dared, led on by him, who knew 

Of fear, as little as the sword he drew ! 

Short was the strife of clattering mail and spear; 

Forced to the beach, the Flemish host in fear 

Fled to their barks, though some, more madly brave. 

Fought, till their hearts' blood mingled with the wave ! 

And there was one among that foreign band. 

Whose towering helm, and plume, and &pear in hand. 

Shone o'er the rest — his dark and lordly eye 

Flashed proud defiance — he disdained to fly ! 

His warlike bearing, and his noble mien. 

Told that the brave undaunted youth had been 

The star which brightest in the battle shone. 

And glorious yet, although it beamed alone ! 

Though countless swords around him flashed, though 

men 
Rushed on him fierce, like wild beasts from their den. 
Though pressed by numbers, still he scorned to flee. 
Forced to the shelving margin of the sea. 
Still fought he bravely, still his heart was bold, 
— ^The rippling wave washed o'er his spurs of gold — 



While, as o'er tilting waves the hurrying skiir 
Leaps in tlic storm, so Edric of the CUlf 
Pursued him clustly to the loftiest peak, 
And Edric reared his ponderous sword to wreak 
His deadly vengeance, when the warrior turned 
Infuriate round, his Jly burned, 

As with bold nervoi (cd liis foe. 

And plunged lilni he e beaeli below ! 

Down the rough steep rolled £dhic, o'er his mail 
Rattled the louse and scattering crag, like hail. 
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pQwn, down he rolled! and in his dread career 
Flew glittering atoms from his shivering spear. 
Loud clanged his shield, his bickering helmet sprang 
Sheer from his brow, and sharp his cuirass rang, 
As bruised and bleeding, stunned with fear and pain, 
His blood all tumult, and all fire his brain. 
On the rough beach he fell, and gasping lay. 
The lifeless living of that desperate fray ! 

From WalpTer's threatening band, with hope elate. 
Rushed the bold warrior to the City gate; 
Swift bounding on with throbbing heart, he cast 
At Walter's porch one wild glance as he passed. 
As though some form, in happier hour gone by. 
Had there shed beauty's sun4ight on his eye; 
Then o'er the marsh, and up the wooded hill 
He quickly sprang, his heart was beating still. 
His eye was fixed upon the verdant oak. 
Whose branches, waving in the night-wiod, broke 
The quivering moon beam$, as they played around 
Fair Bertha's form — she heard a footstep's sound-<- 



To me Iiath bct'ii as music to thr soog; 
Alas! 1 dare not prize it, if tliy hand 
Wars with thy Litge, and with thy native land — 
Wars with my Father ! — Mowbray! Mowbray! hear 
The vow of her wlioni thou hast oft called dear, 
Oh! if thou love nil ig, pale, tlisiuayed. 

She ceased, while ru h the hazel shade 

Tliey licard quicl^ foi he glittering casque. 

The uplifted ann, and brow ihiii wore no mask. 



\ 
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Of Waltbr de Valbins! — "Yield, Mowbray, yield! 
Yes ! though no recreant from the battle field. 
Yield on thy faith — thy honour — and thy life!" 
But Mowbray moved not — spoke not — to the strife 
By Walter dared, he met the chief, like one 
Who loved the combat, yet who fain would shun 
The bursting storm of Walter's rising ire. 
His generous soul warred not with Bertha's Sire, 
Nor would he thus, though leagued against a throne. 
Take Walter's life — enough to guard his own. 
But Walter still so furious fought, still pressed 
His pointed steel so close to Mowbray's breast, 
Who with slow step, and wary eye, retired. 
And, though he saw, by heedless vengeance fired. 
His foe exposed, and that his sword might dart 
Through Walter's glittering corslet to his heart. 
Yet Mowbray struck not — parrying— parrying still — 
With brow undaunted, and with arm of skill, 
Wliile Walter made so bold, so firm a pass. 
That Mowbray's foot slipped o'er the dewy grass; 
The warrior fell, as Walter's blade so tnie 
Was reared to strike, when gentle Bertha threw * 

£ 



Came Walter"? tiiiiiij and still iiiidaiinted came, 
Tlioiigli foiled by Mowbkay, yet in soul the same. 
Bold Edric of ilic Cliff, ou wlioiu his loi-d 
Glanced his qnit-k eye, then pointiug with his sword 
To fiillcn MownnAY, spolic in hurried tone; 
" Edric ! — awjiy !— ', and walls of stone 

Perchaiiec may liei il warrior's crest; 

The tower — the ihu, :anst gnessi the restj 

Keep thou the ^vatch ! — and ye, my trusty men, 
Speed this y*«iug tameless Lion to his den 1" — 
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Then Bertha sprang^ and^ at her father's feet 
With voice all tremulous^ yet soft, and sweet 
As love's own lute, and with beseeching eye. 
And hands uplifted, clasped in agony. 
She knelt, and pleaded, while the recreant blood 
Fled from her cheek, and from her eyes a flood 
Of tears gushed forth.-— Alas! that one endeared 
For peerless worth, so prized, and so revered. 
That one so loved, so faithftil, and so fair 
Should plead in vain ! — and justice might not spare I 

The Victor's train the gallant Mowbray led; 
Bold was his mien, and firm his stately tread. 
Lordly his look, and from his ftiU dark eye 
The fire of scorn flashed quick and haughtily; 
He glanced at Walter, and that proud glance told 
His soul unchanged by fate, as sterling gold 
Tried in the furnace, still retains the worth 
That shines o'er all the meaner things of earth! 
Though judged a false, perchance, a traitorous 

Knight, 
His bold arm raised against the King in fight. 



His only mail' ilic ic|Uik' on tlic iiiil), 
Still struny in lujpc, still iinsiibdiicd his iiiiLtl, 
That was yd fieo, iiiiil (iliitiiiK'ss as tlie wind, 
Though liarrrd from light, thouffh lonely and en- 

thralled, 
Ko fate (j'ercanic li »■ »|)|icillcd, 

Though now liis iifi >ptRcd and hricl^ 

One care alone he ft iia'h giief ! 

Oil! liow iliL' brave man triumphs o'er the wuve 
That hurli tlii' .ihriuking coward to his gruvcl 
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He hears the storm unmoved, and o'er his way 
Views hope's bright sun-beam in the wintry day 
Of desolation — ^when the timid shrink 
Aghast, and tremble o'er the fearful brink 
Of deep despair, the brave in soul will stem 
Life's roughest sea — hei* breakers daunt not them ! 
Who sink not, bow not, in the hour of need? 
Who cull the flower, where some would pluck the 

weed? 
Who mid the whirlwind feel the bosom^s calm? 
And live with gall, while others die with balm ? 
Who dauntless meet o'er rough misfortune's road 
The rocks that threaten, and the thorns that goad? 
Who scorn the groveling world, and worldly slave. 
Love life, yet fear not death ? — the bravje ! — the brave 1 

Within his hall, his brow with grief o'ercast. 
Sat Walter, deeply pondering on the past; 
And near him Bbrtha — but her downcast eye 
Dared not to meet her Sire's — no kind reply 
Came from his lips to some inquiring word, 

« 

By him unheeded, or perchance unheard; 
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The flush of anger tinged his cheek, his breast 
Heaved, by a sense of pride, and shame oppressed : 
That painful silence, that enduring gloom 
Of mind and heart, so alien to their home. 
To Bbrtha's eye impelled the gushing tear; 
That eye now raised upon a Portrait near. 
The pictured image of her mother, dead — 
Oh ! on that form her sight was riveted. 
Till the full tide of anguish o'er her soul 
Rushed, with a pang too powerful to controul; 
Then started Walter — fixed his ardent eye 
On that fair Portrait, as though sympathy 
With Bertha's feelings, and their hallowed tone 
Had shed their softening influence o'er his own : 
Mute stood the father, and the lovely child. 
Together gazing on the heavenly, mild 
Expressive smile, with which the painter's art . 
Had clothed those lips, sweet heralds of the heart I 

At length, spoke Walter — "Bertha! nowy thy 
dear 
Departed, sainted mother's spirit, here 
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May o'er us watch, and haply weep, that thou 
Hast rashly plighted thy redeemless vow. 
Thy unsuspecting heart, and truth to one 
Whom, it were well for thee and thine to shun ! 
Though Mowbray's heart is nobly brave, a blot 
Is on its core! — that deep, that traitor-spot 
Which, were he all my soul esteems beside. 
Would mar his claim to call my daughter bride ! 
Yes ! to my kind liege Lord, my honoured King, 
In life and death my grateful heart shall cling, 
Not wealth, nor power, not worlds could tempt my soul 
To break my faith! — the waves of war may roll ! — 
Know'st thou not. Bertha ! that our foes are nigh. 
And that thy Sire must conquer, or must die? 
Though foiled at Donewyc, Leicester's plundering 

« 

host 
Above the bay have landed on our coast, 
At Framlinghamey in Bigod's Castle strong. 
Rest the bold Barons, and their warlike throng; 
Soon will they meet upon our peaceful plain. 
Mad with revenge, for brother warriors slain. 
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Remember^ Bbrtha ! with those men of strife 

Mowbray is leagued ! — by all the ties of life. 

By thy dear mother's memory — by the joy 

Which thou alone canst bring me, or destroy. 

Oh ! break that spell which binds thy heart, ere fate 

Snaps its fond ties, and leaves it desolate ! 

BsBTHA ! the pang of retribution's hour 

May come, when Mowbray to offended power 

Must yield his life ! — for that conspiring wrong 

Too early wrought, and unredressed too long. 

Thus soon may perish his attainted name, 

Its brief career, but not its lasting shame!"— 

" Oh ! spare me ! spare me. Father ! — and forgive 

Thy suppliant child ! — for thee alone to live. 

For thy soul's peace I would forego all bliss 

Sweet hope had promised, in a world^like this; 

But Mowbray — Mowbray — ere I knew his sword 

Upraised against the honour of bis Lord, 

Ere this, I pledged my tmsting heart — and still 

Through life's drear pilgrimage, in good, or ill. 

Torn by grief's, storm, or fanned by joy's soft breathy 

This heart is his, through every change, till death I 
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His daring Prince, our King's most favoured Son, 
Led him, with pride, where gallant fields were won. 
Urged him to join the Barons' hostile power. 
And, if with heedless zeal, in evil hour 
Mowbray obeyed, may not the generous breast 

Forget — forgive ?" " No more ! the viper's nest 

\% not more loathsome to my soul than all 

Who faithless, league. to work our Monarch's fall! 

Long have I loved Plantagenet! — my soul 

Quafis not the maddening draught of treason's bowl. 

One loyal pledge my cup of life shall bring. 

Death to false Knights! — true glory to our KingT 
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Tis night — the solemn hour to which belong 
The holiest breathings of the poet's song! 
^is night-*-the hour when best the soul may spring 
O'er the dull earth on contemplation's wing, 
And dwell 'mid orbs so countless, and so fair. 
So pure in heaven— her only home is there ! 
'Tis night — and Edric of the Cliff alone 
Holds the strict watch— upon a mossy stone 
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He sits, with lance in band, bis belm and mail 
Oleam in tbe moon-ligbt, and tbe passing gale 
Sings in bis clustering locks — ^bls cautious eye 
Moves not from eartb to sea, or starry sky, 
Its keen fixed glance is on tbe dungeon tower, 
Wbere captive Mowbray, at tbe midnigbt bour 
Starts from liis fevered sleep, and dream, tbat brougbt 
Far bappier moments to bis wandering tbougbtl 
On tbe damp wall be leans — ^tbrougb massy bars 
Marks tbe soft radiant glory of tbe stars, 
Watcbes tbe ligbt and fleecy clouds tbat pass 
O'er tbe pale moon, like sbadows o'er tbe grass 
Tbat gleam and vanisb, as tbe trifling fears 
Whicb dim tbe souFs light in our early years ! 
Hark 1— on tbe softly-sighing night-breeze float 
Rich dulcet breathings from the echoing Rote'^; 
Soft as the breath of iEolus, when high 
The sun unveiled rides through tbe summer sky: 
Now Mowbray bears a Minstrel's voice — again 
Sounds tbe sweet note, and swells the vocal strain. 
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I. 

Awake, Sir Knight ! — the moon's pale light 

Beams faint on thy gloomy tower; 
There is bane in the bowl, that love fills for the soul. 

There is grief in thy Ladye's bower! 
There are bold brave hearts on the land and the sea. 
There are hands that may haste to the rescue for theet 

II. 

Awake, Sir Knight! — the Galiots light 

Are afloat in the distant bay. 
And a warrior band, from the Flemish land. 

Are on shore in their bright array; 
And Leicester the bold, who with banner and spear 
Led them over the wave, leads them conquering herel 

III. 

Awake, Sir Knight!** the flames were bright, 

■» 

And loud was the battle shock. 
And the cry of death, at Hagenethy 

In the Castle of Ralph de Brock ^^ 1 
The Baron may mourn o'er the desolate scene 
Where Leicester, and Flensing, and fiiry have been! 



Tlicic is yrk'fiii tliy Lailjc's ImjUci-! 
There arc cliivjilric hearts on tho Imid nnil tho sea, 
Tdcy may ha^if tc tlie resciH', Itravu Mowbhav, 
for thcc?l 



The strain had cei >m his rilggcd stone 

Up sprang bold £dri i Minstrel gone ? 

Near EuRic stuod a form — its robe of ivhitc 
Shone in the flickering moon-bcains of the night, 



1 
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II slowly raised one beckoning arm, and waved 
A hand to Edric, with a smile, that craved 
His ready ear to some mysterious speech : 
"Histl— EdricI — follow I— to the beach!— the 

beach I 
Quick! — follow me! or meet what fate ordains — 
Danger to thee — to Donbwyc — to Valbins !" 
In haste leaped Edric 2 — o'er wild gorse and thorn 
His light guide bounded, like the nimble fawn, 
Oft looked behind, and beckoning, beckoning still. 
Allured undaunted Edric up the hill. 
Reached the close forest shade, jand swiftly now 
Rushed through entangling shrub, and clustering 

bough; 
Now glided on — now paused — now listening stood 
'Mid the dim shadowy vista of the wood — 
Still waved its band to Edric, as it cast 
One hurried glance around — a sudden blast 
Rang from a horn, and from the coppice near 
Rose glittering sword, and helm, and bristling spear, 
And mail-clad men met Edric's dauntless eye ; 
While, ere he dared to fight, or strove to fly, 



Ot'liviny: liylK, yet doubtful mystciy, 

Tljat funn was Mowbray's ! — on his tip a smile 

Pliiycd a? lie marked the Lioii iq bis toil; 

He gently spoke — " Ha! — Edric ! — yes! the same 

Brave Eotiic of the Cliff! — in sooth, thy name 

Wiis soiiLL'svhat ominiius, when liowii the stceii 

Tlioii took'st thy Lair-hraiucd travel Ui the deep! 

Btit MoivniiAY wars nut with the fallen brave; 

I'niiio-c lii^ Imtids!— hu lives nol (lir a slave! 
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- ■ ^' 

Fare^eU> good Edric! — speed thee on, and say 
Thy Tower is desolate, thy charge away^ 
Qq!- — ^tell the City — ^make the tidings koown-r- 
Their hawk is hooded, and their quarry flownr* 



The midnight hour ba(|[ passed^ wheQ slow, alone^ 
Ere firom heaven's facjs her starry smilfwi wfire gone. 
Walked forth, beneath full many a softened cay 
Of waning orhs, more beautiful than they 
The lovely Bertha, on the dew of morn 
Her step was light, her heavy heart forlorn; 
Pensive, dejected, in that silent hour 
She slowly wandered near the gloomy Tower, 
In which she marked her gallant Mqwbrat thrust^ 
To breathe with loathsome reptiles of the dust: 
She wandered there, and deemed it bliss tp dwell 
Near Aim, though chained, forsaken in his cell! 
She reached the Portal — shattered clasp and bar 
Lay spread around— the massy door ajar I— 
She started— looked for EnRrc— hope and fear 
By tnrjQS assailed her heart— no form was near — 



Tlic iliirk vaiill ccimed — bill no .Mowuhay I'liiiic! 
Tliat leugtlieiicd ccIio SL't'im'd soiiil' waniiuij kiidl. 
SLe slow retraced the rubtorrancuiifi cell ; 
Witlt tottering sic-jis, tlie fi'arfiil Rrbtiia now 
A[i[) road led tlic ojiining — oVr ht'r biiniiiii,' brow 
The cool air rusiiei one iiioinvtii: more — 

SLe saw the iiiooik- 'd the massy door — 

When siiildou, loud . timiider's shock 

The Fortiil closed! — harsh-yrating bolt, ami lock 
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Shot rattling fast-*and Edric's voice arose 

In ire without — a curse upon his foes 

Was breathed in bitterness^ as quick his hand 

Barred from the world the loveliest of the land! 

In vain rose Bbrtha's feeble voice — in vain 

She called on Edric — paused — and called again — 

She heard his footsteps' quick, yet heavy fall 

Away — away — in vain that last wild call 

Of frenzied strength— far Edric's step was gone. 

And Bertha left in darkness, and alone! 

Oh! that dread moment, fraught with terror, gave 
Fears, that fore-doomed her to a timeless grave! 
In dumb despair she trembling stood — the hue 
Of death was on her cheek — cold, clammy dew 
Came o'er her brow — and every limb with fear 
Shook, like the asp-leaf, frailest of the year; 
Then rose the thought of dreary night — and day — 
Long, lingering horror — anguish, lone decay — 
Heart-burning thirst — the tongue of fire — the flame 
Of wasting hunger — still the same — the same — 



Sad Walter's fuiHsleps o'er his nmrbled hall ; 
His sword in belt — liis lance in iiaiid — his brow 
Feels weight far heavier than his helmet now! 
He turns — and turns again — within his eye 
Dark grief and ire in lurid ambush He; 
While o'er its lishl dlicd fame 

Is dimly seen, of w< — of shame — 

Mowbray escajiLdl- , his treasure gone 

He knows not wliithcrl — like the heavy stone 



^ 
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That Jfieeps tlie /Cald ^corae from the world Apart^ 
So lies lus grief upon bis kusiely lieart, 
Shroudtng thai ray dlKine, which now no more 
May warm to liope its Qaokered, hUghted eorei 
On either side^ alopg the hall were raqgi^d 
His (ineiiir*at*annd*^their w^ike mr was^qhau^ed^ 
Their downcast eyes bespoke in guileless grief 
Love .for their Lady, honour for their Chief; 
On many a oheek o'er which time's furrowing §hare 
Had deeply ploughed^ now pressed the band of care; 
And hearts long used to warfare^ rude^ i^od wild. 
Mourned for the Ihapless iather and the child 1 
And there^ his brow <unbelme4> unmailed his breast^ 
Apart from all^ more mournful than the rest, 
With folded arms, and steadfast eye, that told 
He ne'er betrayed for gloiy, nor for gold. 
Stood Edbic of the Cliff. — ^His restless Lord 
Still paced the hall — ^upon his polished sword 
HiBStrongvfirm hand was clenched— anon he threw 
His arm to heaven, while flashed the sword he drew. 
And swelled the veins upon his brow, as there 
Throbbed the hot pulse of anguish and despair ! 



TIjc bhistini; rniili — to doubt tliy fiiith, tliy zeal? 
Wliiit! — has ili(^ Man uu wlioiii my trust was built 
; Firm ai^ a mt-k, dit-gniciMl mi.' willi bis {juilt? 
LcugiK'd Miih iLiy fots? — to biut Diy tai at less fame, 
Rly cluirirbfd lioimur, and my daughter's name! 
llu^t thmt bt'trayi'd ' fate demand 

'1 lie lieudsiuaii'^ dea by muster's baiidj 

Sluud forthl — and sp. h iV-urlesfi step aili 

'I'lu (laiiiitles- Eniuc — as bU full eve glaneed 



mi 
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On Walter's cheeky he spoke — ^^ Hath Edric long 
Fought in thy field— and cheered thy hall with song, 
Hath Edric's heart, 'mid battling lance and spear 
Escaped their points, to find its death- wound here? 
iTiou know'st my tale — ^I need not now recall— 
The Knight is gone ! — and desolate thy hall ! 
Thy daughter lost — and I am judged as o'ne 
Leagued with the false Knight — treacherous and 
undone ! 

ft 

Yes ! I, who since my gentle Lady's birth 
Have reverenced her, as one too good for earth ! 
I, who have seen so many circling years 
Beneath thy roof, in sunshine, and in tears. 
Fed at thy board, drunk of thy cup, and been 
Cheered on thy hearth through many a changing scene, 
I deemed the wretch 1 — to league with foes! — betray 
Thy only child, thy fond heart's only stay! 
Alas! that honoured child! — her fate alone 
Rends my old heart — regardless of its own! 
Ofi;, in her childhood, on my mail-clad knee 
The cherub climbed, and, in her artless glee 



Oh! tliin 1 iivL', and living, imist tibide 

My vuluiir doubted, anil my faitli ileiiicd! 

Here, Db Valeims! here lies the heart wliicli thou 

Hast crushed — though scarcely worth thy sword's 

1*0 hit now, 
Stab it ! — its earllc: lee was shed. 

And let its latest!— imless dead 

Thy poor retainer's j !st, but here, 

Blighted by doubt, ;ind blasted, like the sear 
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And sickly leaf that niarks the year's dedine^ 
That heart iriust wither-=-brahd6d thtis by thine !" 
He eeilsed— wfafle gaih^ing in Ms'eye^ one te^r 
Stood roiinded the^^ ydt %rbke not ftbta its sj^here. 
As th(iiigh^mimrBmr^W kej^t 



^e giflliJR^ fbrcfe Of Ebaic's strong appeal 
Met Walter's wrath as buckler meets with steely 
An^ ttim^d its porirer aside^ its ed^e apart^ 
That'iibw recoiled dh Walter's generous heart j 
He "gtaed dn ^JbRic^ open brow, one lo6k 
Sufficed Ufin wl^ll, in nature's artless bdbk 
He read the page that told him of his shame 
In dbtibtidg bne, th^ honour of whose name 
Had long been linked with all the praise that gave 
Tflist to the faithful, gfoiy to the brave I 
" Edric ! tie bbld, and true of heart I— forget 
My hasty charge, which thou so firmly inet, 
I know thee true-^let deep oblivion seal 
¥he''stdnny'|fa^t^the Wron^ I fdt, aiid feel 
Madden my brain I— despair and dotibt have htiiig 
Park on my soul, no marvel that my tongue 



Ihe 



nt.i "/<!»■/ 



' tlic sliimt uf glory raog-t 



Oh! Walter's heart beat warmlyj wildly then, 
As rofie the clamorous shuuting of Iiis men : 
" Eoltl hearts! I know your valour! — sternly tried 
In danger's hour, Ftll ly side; 

And now, though he, >n bold, 

Led on by pride, the U t and gold. 

Though LEicE$Tb:R threatens — though hb arm of might 
Strong ill (he lit:l<l, the foremost in the fight 
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Is raised against us, though his warriors bring 
Death to our homes, defiance to our King, 
Though brave his host, though Flemings to our state, 
Swear vengeance deep with all the wrath of hate. 
With battling-axe, with deadly lance and spear; 
Oh! there are hearts will meet their Ifury here! 
And Mowbrat! — sleep her dewy balm shall yield 
No more to me in hall, or tented field. 
No more shall memory slumber in my breast, 
No more my soul, no more my sword shall rest. 
Till my lost child shall bless my sight! — ^till all 
Partake my triumph, brave ones !— or my fall I" 

Fair in the east, the early light new born 
All roseate smiled — the grey mist of the morn 
Crept from the Castle's hoary towers, afraid 
To meet the sun in splendid power arrayed I 
Those lofty towers, o'er which, in times remote. 
In gorgeous pride was seen on high to float 
The Saxon's Standard, when, unknown he came 
A homeless stranger to that Freindling-hame.^^ 



— ^.1 ... ilicir viiloiii':— llicro, on steed arrayed 
In ()l"lli •<\-^nUl n.dr Lejcbstkh, wliile Iiis blatie 
Upivari'il, i\ ;i^ i;lliii'tliig in tlic sun-beam's pride; 
And iJiiTr, ;ill ln\rly, luvdicst, liy Lis side 
|{<)dc ont? \i liu-i' ln:iiily liad his sun-light been, 
\Vh<) reii,'[iid u'cr l.ic yvviird heart, the 

Who Ml liis h.'hii h;id [. aiden glove. 

Fair pKTKuNFii.r i', (he hidye of his love.-' 
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And there rode Mowbrat — he Reemed most estranged 

From that proud £brong, his chartered mind had ranged 

Far from the triumph of that bright array, 

His soul had fled on thought's light wing away; 

He heeded not, a& slow they moved along, 

The clarion's war-call, nor the Fleming's song; 

His soul bad wandered to that City, where 

Dwelt one so prized, so faithful, and so fair. 

That MowBRAT^s thought in weal or woe had rest 

On beauty's star, and in its sphere was blest! 

On marched the band-*— the trumpet's warlike sound 

Had 'waked to life the echoing air around. 

While the fierce Fleming, in his heart of gall. 

Hoped for the City's plunder, and her fall, 

^d man to man in whispering accents told 

Of spoil to glad them, and of treasured gold. 

Of feast and revelry, and countless hours 

Of tireless mirth in Domewtc's conquered towers I 

Soft o'er the Ocean murmured eve's light breath. 
Wafting its fragrance from the blossomed heath. 



Now Leicester vk'H'cd the City towcvs and walls. 

And sternly vowed that in her ancient halls 

Ere long his host slitiuld qnafl'the maddening bowl, 

Proud victory fills to charm the warrior's 5ouI; 

Vaunted of conquest, that his sword would bring 

Fame to his lo his King! 

Tliat King ) andy, he dared 

To lift his hf le rebel shared 

The prize of mercy for his error past. 

Ills first dark treachery — but not his last!^^ 
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And where was Mowbrat ? — ^to his wayward breast 
Life gave no hope^ and passion's storm no rest^ 
Though well he loved the warlike fields though dear 
The fame of af ms^ the strife of sword and spear^ 
Though none more prized the dawn of glory's day^ 
Though last to yield, though foremost in the fray. 
He ever shone the true, the dauntless Knight, 
He longed not now to join the morrow's fight. 
To raise his arm against those well-known towers. 
Spoil with the sword those dear and sacred bowers 
In which he once enchanted dwelt, and wreathed 
Joy's chaplet o'er his heart, and sweetly breathed 
The air of paradise — and thus to greet 
Devoted Woman 1 — thus a foe to meet 
The fair and faithful !— Oh ! this fate denied 
The lover's rapture, and the warrior's pride ! 

Faint beamed the stars — the night- wind whistled 
loud. 
As o'er the sky sailed many a shadowy cloud. 
Through which soft beams looked dimly on the plain 
Where mirth had joined with gallant Leicbster's train, 



I. 

Shout! — shout! — the sun will be 'waking soon 

To behold our shame, or glory. 
This desolate heath ere the morrow's noon 

Shall be red widi atmwn rnrsps gory! 
Our foes shall lie tli bod in their death 

For the maw of the ivonn of the heath ! 

Hop, hop, TVUIdne! hop 'ilkine'. 

England is niiiie ttmf tliine'.-^ 
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Round again! — round again! — dance and song 

Are blither than fasting and preaching ! 
To the dust with our foes! their bones, ere long 

Shall be spread in the summer sun bleaching 1 
And the City whose towers are so stately and fair, 
Shall crumble to dust when our fiiry comes there 1 

Hbpy hopy Wilkine! hop Wilkine! 

England is mine and thine ! 



Shout ! — shout 1 — ^till the woods and the welkin ring 

For LsiCBSTBR the brave, and the bold one ! 
Up! — ^up with the young, and the chivalrous King! 

Down !— down with the tyrannous old one ! 
Doff the helm, and the spear, and the cuirass — ^never ! 
To our foes cling the sword-curse, for ever and ever ! 

Hop J hop^ Wilkine! hop fFilkine! 

England is mine and thine! 



By Walter db Valeins! — Around liim now 
Sliunc many a helui ou many a daiinllet^s brow; 
Bold licarts beat wildly for tlic aiortiiiig's light. 
Anxious for faniej their glory in the; fight, 
Their trust in Him whose rightful arm on high 
Directs the battk-, a ^plcss eye 

Might shed its lighfi fiehl of strife, 

And blast, or spare, i irings of life ! 



Slow broke the sultry morn — a calm so dead, 
So ilec|> o'er carih and u'or the sky wa> ?j)voad, 
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The thick blue mist upon the Ocean lay. 

As though to mock the struggling light of day ; 

At length awoke the sun, his cheering beams 

From slumbering warriors chased the fleeting dreams 

Of gory swords, and battle strife, now fled. 

As Leicbstbr's followers from their heathy bed^ 

Briton, and Norman, and bold Fleming sprang ; 

Then quick, and low, the distant echoes rang 

From tent, and forge, where plied the busy hands 

Forging the gorget, and the helmet bands, 

Lance, spear, and morion, bacinet, and all 

That shields the warrior, or that aids his fall. 

While some, in haste, with labour more intense, 

Upthrew those ponderous hills of strong defence. 

Sunk that deep, wild ravine, which still appeal's. 

Like those proud hills, unchanged by wasting years ^, 

As though the memory of that civil strife. 

When Liege with Vassal fought for power, and life, 

As though the memory of the Barons' ire 

With time should live, with time alone expire ! 

Now o'er the plain impatient men were heard 

Buckling their armour, while their Chiefs conferred 



AnJ Walter long had tried, und oft had led 
Thcni on tu conquest where tlie mighty bied. 
And now the flush of anxious hope was seen 
Spread o'er his burmiig cheek ; with courteous mien 
He greeted all his ardent train — his words 
Were brief — he trusted in their ready swords. 
"I need not urge your valour, while I feel 
Your worth, and know the virtue of your -steel .' 
Yet one command on this eventfiil day. 
Which all will hear — and all who hear — obey ! " 



I 



I 



/^ 
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He smitedy mnd bowed, he read their beart9--4oo. well 

They loved their Chief to ixnirmtir or rebel. 

And as he spoke, the grateful > WAjltbb saw 

His word « mandate, and his wish' a law. 

'^ Know ye the Kai^t who vanished' from our hold ? 

Mark !— Donewtc's honours, and her treasured gold 

Are his, who brings him to my lonely ball 

jflive /-—I would not that he yet should fall ; 

No !*-grant him life, and future houri^ may bring 

ToMowbbat's heart the yengeance of their sting: 

Amid the fight ye well may mark his steed 

Dash furious on where^ most the valiant bleed. 

And ye may: know him ' by bis martial air. 

His burnished helm, and broom-top waving there 

Mixed with his plume ^.—^Be dauntless in the field, 

I^iCBSTBB must flee, and Mowbray's self iniBt yield ! 

From his proud words, I yet may learn the fate 

Of her, my child ! — My hall is desolate. 

And life iS: not life to me now t^^Away 

With Walter's cares! — the coming battle-fray 

Will wither many a heart ! your homes, your wives. 

Your helpless children, dearer than your lives, 
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All would be lost, destroyed^ were not your hands 
Strong as your hearts are brave! — ^The lawless bands 
We soon must meet, are desperate in their ire^ 
Their swords like lightning, and their spears like fire; 
But swords^ and spears, and desperate men can give 
Our souls no dread — ^iike gallant men to live 
Be this our aim, or if our fate deny 
That glorious meed, like gallant men to die I** 

He ceased, and gazing o'er the heath, aloof 
Beheld his foes, and heard the pawing hoof 
Of restless steed, ere to the fight he bounded. 
And clarion's note that o'er the wild had sounded 
Loud for the onset, as the martial train 
Of daring Lbicbstrr, o'er the echoing plain 
Rushed, like the death-wind o'er the desert track :— - 
Lances were couched, and horsemen's reins were 

slack. 
And steeds were urged to furious speed, and then 
Swelled high the hearts of brave and fearless men! 
Proud Lbicsster spurred his charger o'er the heath. 
Loud rang the urf that charger's hoofs beneath ; 
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On MoWBEAY rode with firm, undaunted breast, 
His eye on battle, and his lance in rest, 
His dark plume nodding on his helm, and o'er 
His bright steel cuirass, in his pride he wore 
A broidered scarf, which Mowbbat prized above 
The world — ^the guerdon of his ladye-love! 
Strange 1 thus to wear it, while his arm was reared 
Against her peace, by hallowed ties endeared I 
In heedless joy that pure red scarf to wreath 
Above a heart with poisoned springs beneath ! 
Wouldst thou not marvel were thine eyes to see 
The red rose twining round the Upas tree ! 
On MowBRAT rode, swift plunging 'mid the strife. 
By valour fired, and reckless of his life. 
Met with the brave, and meeting them forgot 
All save the warrior, and the warrior's lot; 
Fame with the living, with the dead renown. 
Their silent glory, or the victor's crown ! 

Long raged the battle, envied fame was won. 
Though Ufe was lost, before the set of sun : 



.u o.rong bold steeds, and bolder men lay dead, 

While some were dying, yet, before their last 
FaiDt stniggliug gasp and clioklng sob were past. 
The plunging war-horse with iiis crushing heel 
And ironed lioof, nioi-e deadly than tlie steel. 
Trampled the ni the rattling throat. 

Spurned tlie i tbr clarion's note 

Gushed madly lesperate shock, 

While iVom his nostrils, like the dread siroc 



1 
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Poured the hot breathy and from his eyes a flame 
Of living fire in awful splendour came 1 

Fierce in their might the Flemish host had pressed 
Near to the City wall^ and Mowbray's crest 
Was waving there, when Walter to his train 
Gave one brief signal, not obeyed in vain, 
At which they rushed at Lbicbstsr's host, and turned 
llie opposing phalanx, while their brave hearts 

burned 
To seize on Mowbrat, who, unmoved by fear. 
Encircled now by many a sword and spear. 
Sat on his steed in dauntless pride^-^awhile 
He gaz^ around on hostile men — ^a smile 
Curled on. his lip, as though he secerned to yield. 
When danger^s whirlwind swept along the field. 
Near and more near him pressed his foes: — ^as bold 
The wary leopiuti from his mountain hold 
Springs at the spears of daring hunters, sprang 
Brave Mowbray's panting steed — then wildly rang 
The echoing air with warring shout and clash 
Of bickering arms — and, as the billows dash 



.,, 11. 1 jinnnl cmwor's licart — uiie sinkien reel, 
OiKt d<>-]iii;tl,c [iliiiiffc — and to the cehomy plain 
UolUil li.,i>r atid rider! — ^Then was burst in twaia 
Till- visiir's cla»ii, and tlicii the etunning jar 
Sliivind (111' f^iT^vi, mid Uie helmet bar, 
As M<nviiuAV itruggliiig; horse; 

Wliil<; sciifirri h, anil prickly gorse 

Were \vliirird lying clouds on high, 

S]niriiii| li_v Ihiil sli'o sk'L'd in hi- ngnny! 
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As bounds the arrow from a bow well bent, 
As shoots a swift star o'er the firmament, 
As o'er the steep rock leaps the mountaineer, 
As springs the endangered, but not stricken deer, 
So fast, so sudden, from his shattering fall 
Sprang Mowbrat to his feet — ^he gazed on all 
His shouting foes — and, though now crushed his shield. 
Helm lost, lance shivered, yet his sword revealed 
His courage unsubdued, and quickly flashed 
Around his brow, as in his ire he dashed 
At Edric of the Clifi^ — with him, the strife 
Was short and desperate, and had been for life. 
Had not the power of gallant Walter's hand 
Checked the bold Mowbrat, met his fatal brand. 
While round him numbers gathered in their might: — 
Still cowered he not at that unequal fight, 
But, as a lion fi*om the hunter's toil 
Breaks in his strength, amid the wild turmoil 
Of clashing swords, he rushed, and turned aside 
The threatening billows of that living tide 
That raged to whelm him in its wrath, while fast 
O'er dead and dying Mowbrat leaped, and passed 



Arose the wail of women, while the crawd 
Of warriors licard the hurried (juestions there, 
That left the broken widowed heart — despair I 
There the young matron, with her cheek all pale 
Asked o'er and o'er to hear the mournful tale 



That left hei 


e closer pressed 


Her chihl, 11 


r aching breast, 


Gazed in her 


to see her weep; 


Then liorroi- cai 


ne witli withering |iang so deep. 
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For when she looked on that lorn child, she felt 
How sad, how lonely in the world she dwelt! 
And there the mother wept her son,^ who died 
Amid the battle — ^he had shone her pride, . 
Her more than life, her cherished hope, her stay 
In helpless age^ and all was torn away 1 
And there the maiden, with her lips apart. 
Cold, pallid brow, bereft, and burning heart, 
Tmrned from the scene her streaming eyes, and shed 
Hot tears of anguish o'er the loved one dead ; 
Oh ! life had thrown around her heart the spell 

That promised bliss with him who fought — and fell ! 
Alas ! her heart was dying in her breast, 
She only l<mged to share her lover's rest ! 
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Closed were the City gates^ and manned her towers. 
While sleepless warriors told the passing hours. 
And wary sentinels looked out on high 
From guarded walls, while in the cloudless sky 
Night set her gems, that o'er bold Leicest£R-s train 

if 

Shone in their brightness — then the hapless slain 
Stark, stiff, and cold, deformed with blood and scars. 
Showed their pale ghastly faces to the stars! 

h2 



i 



I- [.U 



Calm WEis the Uunv — on Lkicbstbr's eyelids stole 
liisiiiiiiiis «lci'|), the eonliul uf llic soul; 
S<»nii u'vr his hriiiii iiiiin,aiiatinn llirow 
1 Icr ilii/./.ling cr pencil drew 

AinhitiiiiiV ic narked the height 

'I'hjil only imjL-. Ireams of night! 

Hilt MrnviiRAY >le]jt not — at the luiiliilglit hour, 
When not ;i hrecze was sporting with the flower, 
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When not a sound was beard upon the heathy 
When all above, and all on earth belieath 
Was deeply silent, save the rippling spray 
Formed by the tide along the distant bay, 
Forth from his tent he wandered lone. — ^Around 
Lay warriors sleeping— on the hostile ground 
Bright arms were piled by many a gorgeous tent. 
Helm, spear, and hauberk, 'neath a firmament ' 
Of countless stars — and Mowbray slowly passed 
The drowsy men — ^the scattered tents — the last 
Red banner of the camp— awhile he stood. 
Gazed on the rising hill, on Dingle fFbod, 
Its mellow beauty, and that spreading tree, 
Tlie well-known oak, to which his memory 
So fondly clung, were dearer to his sight 
Than all the pomp, the glory of the fight: 
That tree was once the refiige, and the bower 
Where love had revelled in his brightest hour. 
That hill the Nebo, whence he erst had seen 
The promised land, where every spot was green 1 
That hour was past — but it had left the thought 
Which sets all distance and all time at nought! 



His nwii devoted! iiiiy, liia iktiKss liritie! 
So stfunL^^ if iiiiiuH Fu prL'^sion can ciitlinilll 
And MdWHRAY puused iioL till the City wall 
Alim|itly ruse lu-ibrt; liiin. — At llie buiiiid 
Wl.icli Ik 1.1 the li.velie.st ol'llie ivnrld unniiiil. 



He slarle.l- 
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Of Stately towers, and ponderous walls above: 
Ob! wbat can stay tbe daring steps of lovet 
Heigbt sinks before them, fearful depths arise, " 
Their track is boundless, as the boundless skies> 
Love finds its path o'er all that b^rs its way. 
As o'er all nature breaks the light of day! 
And fearless Mowbray with one spring had gained 
The splendid City — that alone contained 
The one bright star which ruled his earthly fate :•'— 
He still advanced — and by the gilden gate^ 
Passed up the hill^ while ringing full on high. 
With lengthening echoes through the starry sky. 
Loud from the convent pealed the changing hour; 
Then echoing sharp fi*om guarded tower to tower 
The watch- word passed, and Mows rat stood alone 
A foe, amid a host of foes, unknown! 
A foe, yet not a foe! — the dangerous time 
Had made him one who seemed allied to crime. 
His youthfiil Prince — ^his love of fame — the sword 
Example, precept, and his knightly word 
Pledged in hot youth to Barons, who had led 
His desperate steps to glory, and who fed 



^ — ..i>l (lisyrace was ranldiiig in liis breast 

Itiit uiK' .~Iii.)i't uiomt'iit, fur liis thouL^lit had rest 

Oh a fur Ijriglitcr jiicturt, on that one 

VVlio, tu liiw suul, wiis as tlm vivid sun 

Is to the H'orhl. — Ri!iiR'iiil)raiicc swcot subihifd 

His niiiid 111 i; stilitiulc 

Of siloiit iiij myriads threw 

Her poppy sn freshing dew. 

So hushed was all aniiiiid, tlie distant rill 

Wus heard soft lupsing 'neath the wooded htllj 



I 
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Tranquil the' earthy so calm the stirless air. 
That insect wings, now softly murmuring there, 
Were heard distinct-^ still Mowbray paused — a 

sound 
Came oa bis ear, as though beneath the ground 
Some spirit breathed its plaintive sorrow— hark ! 
He hears, or thinks he hears, a voice-^the dark 
And massy Tower was near — again — again 
That plaintive sound, as from a soul in pain; 
Did Mowbray dream, or did some gentle breath 
Falter the words — "My Father 1 — Mowbb.ay!-!- 

Dbath V* 
It ceased, as though at e'en that feeble call 
Stern d^ath had come, the last sure friend of all ! 
Bold Mowbray started, for those accents bore 
Remembered tones that thrilled his heart's deep core. 
That voice once beard could be forgotten — ^never ! 
Its music known, and it was known — ^for ever! 
O'er Mowbray's mind with sudden horror came 
Wonder and doubt> the withering sense of shame. 
And thoughts whose scorpion poison in his heart 
Maddened his blood! — as 'flies the rapid dart 



Quick turned the Kiiiglit bm uiiawcrcd rnttj while 

Approached a Warrior with liis lifted spear; 

He spoke again, and Mowbray stronger grasped 

His trusty blade, mid still more lirmiy clasped 

His biirnislicd Iieliii, anil stood prepiireil,— " We meet 

As friends or !" — as the fleet 

And wary jm Tpent's hiss, 

So siarted Edri' - . le to this! 

That gaunt wolves prowl, xvhen from the fold is gone 
The helpless lanib 1 — Sir Knight ! the deed is done 



« 
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That prints its shame on Mowbray's crest 1 — ^I prayed 
That heaven would spare me to avenge the maid 
As dear to Edric as bis heart's blood ! — Stand ! 
Though time hath aged^ it bath not seared my band!' 
" Hold I reckless Edric 1 — tempt me not — nor dare 
My desperate arm f — thy threatening boast forbear, 
And rage not thus ! — at thee, and at thy Lord 
I throw my gauntlet, and I bare my sword ; 
Was there no knave, no treacherous wretch, whose 

chains 
Could glut the pride of Walter db Valbins, 
That he hath fed the loathsome dungeon vile 
With his own Child!" — On Edric's lip a smile 
Of deep derision curled — " Sir Knight, thy brow 
Bears ill the scorn which thou art dealing now 3 
Mean'st thou to add to shameful deeds thy proud 
And bitter taunt— or art thou mad ! " — " The cloud 
Of mystery will pass, shall pass — no more ! 
Speak not! — but follow me! " — The grated door 
Was gained, and murmuring from the prison's den 
Rose mournful founds, while Mowbray turned to 

scan 



Wiis licani, while Mowhray, as t.Le moonlight fell 
Througli the huge grating of the prison cell, 
Beheld his BehtiiaI — on a bench of stone 
Her fair head rested, and her while anus shone 
Like unreal shadows, as she lifted high 
Her wasted h raploringly; 

Her hair ilisht cold earth spread, 

Her hrow ivas j: i^ ...v pallid dead. 

Oh! there was madness in the brain of him 
Who gji/.ed on Uektua! — to the jioisoiicd brim 



J 
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His cup of bitter and of deep distress 

Was filled i^— She spoke — ^^ Oh ! gracious Heaven l«— 

bless 
My sorrowing Father! — grant, he ne*er may Icnow 
That his poor Child died thus! — that deepest woe 
Spare his lorn soul! — and though to me the sun 
Of youth and hope was bright— thy will be done I > 
And Mowbray — keep him :"— on her faltering lips 
The words died faintly, and the souKs eclipse 
In that deep swoon shut out the light of thought! 
A moment more, and trembling Mowbray caught 
Her light form in his arms, and quickly bare 
That blighted lily to the purer mr : 
In vain the moonbeam rested on her brow. 
Her eye was sealed against its beauty now I 
As bends a statue in its grief above - 
The early grave of withered hope and love, 

I 

So Mowbray stood, so marble like, so dead 
To all around him, so absorbed by dread. 
As though his soul had from her palace gone 
And fote had changed the living miass to stone ! 



At Irnyth iliu cold and truaiil bliiiid siok- slow 
O'er Bkktua's clitck, likL- sunlight u'li" ilii' srniw, 
While to hiT tju the soul's celestial beam 
Once more rediined, and as tlie mystic dream 
Passed from her r^eiise.e, Mowhuay brcalhed again 
Conscious of life, as Idcn chain 

That linked her bein had thrown 

Us subtle power, its ma owiil 

" Bkrtiia! — loved BbrthaI" — at that voice her eyes 
Were fixed un Moivbbav, and the energies 
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Of life returned ; the memory of past days 

Came o'er her soul ; and^ as the loosened maze 

Of thought unravelled, deep the thrilling blisHs 

Flushed In her heart. — " Oh! Mowbray 1 — haply this 

Is not a dream — I have dreamt — horrors gather 

Around me yet — Oh ! bear me hence — ^my Father, 

My dear, dear Father ! — Edric ! isr it thou 

Who look'st upon me ? — I am calmer now. — 

Bear me away — to that once happy home 

Where I was blessed.*' — As flies the threatening gloom 

Of wintry storms before the sunny ray. 

So passed the cloud from Edric's soul away: 

He leaped, he sang, with wild and strange delight. 

As though the fate of that eventful night 

Had maddened him with joy!— his helm on high 

Whirled by his hand, flew glittering at the sky; 

So strong the current of his joy's excess. 

So high the flood-tide of his happiness 1 

In Walter's hall stood many a spear-man true. 
And hearts too bold for danger to subdue; . 



Bright glimpses of tht- past, uf Iioiirs so fmuglit 

With Iiallowc<l love, and gladness — huurs licguUcd 

By tlie sweet solace of his only child; 

Again he sa^v htr in his sleep, afar 

From him himI Jiniiie, hriglit ns some wandering star, 

By Mowbray led o'er Is of pleasure. 

The world their lioi udless. love their 

treasure : 
His dream still changing, Waltkb saw her now 
With wasted funii, whiie on her marbie brow 



1 
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There seemed the hardness of despair, the print 
Of cureless sorrow, and the shadowy tint 
Of death's cold pencil. — At a rustling sound 
Heard in his hall, the sleeper, at one bound 
Sprang from his couch, as though in wrath to dare 
His child's destroyer — ^lifted high and bare 
Brandished his sword — he started back — behold ! 
That child was now before him ! — and the bold 
Unshaken Mowbray oil his mailed arm bore 
The lovely burthen, — ^Wonder, doubt, came o*er 
The father's mind, as still he reared his brand. 
To strike with reckless and unerring hand ; 
Then round him pressed his warriors in alarm. 
While Edric rushed, and seized the lifted arm; 
" Stay, Db Valbins! — thy pardon, honoured Lord ! 
Calm thy chafed spirit, sheath thy vengeful sword, 
And slay not him, who thus restores thy all 
To life and hope !— on me let vengeance fall ! 
On me, who barred from heaven's pure air and light 
The cherished Bbrtha! — Oh! unhallowed night 
Of hopeless grief! — ^but now be grief repressed. 
She lives! — ^she lives! — and thou again art blessed!" 



Suit, nil llic Cinifll III' f,'l'lillj- Illill'Cll IliT IIIJW, 

And [;;i/,i;d, so loiiilly ,i,'u/f(l iipuii licr lirow, 
A^^ tlnni;,'li alVditl lii^^ |»r<'si>nt hWsa svoiihl fly. 
Ami steal awiiy llial »li-ur rculily! 



I'^iil I'atici'tl III' ^i<ii 
Tlial. (In'|) oiii(;iii.n. 
IlisslaK'ly fonii ij|> i 
AsM,MvnuAvi,i,( il 



iviiiij to subdue 
d, and ilrcw 

■■ iiliiii)st liiij^ht, 
IlllkMli,'..' of Lis Hgllt. 
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**I would thou wert not now our foe — but hete 
Is many a sword, and many a pointed speair 
Against thee^ Mowbrat! — still, our thankis are thine 
Since thou restor'st our relick to its shrine ; 
I wronged thee — true-^— in deeming that thy art 
Had basely triumphed o*er a woman's heart; 
The festive board — the festive cup, to-night 
I freely offer — ^with the morrow's light 
Perchance we meet with adverse swords, since fate 
Grants me the honour of thy changeless hate ! " 
** Valeins, farewell ! — I sit not at thy board ; 
Yet, not on tfiee I draw my hostile sword. 
Thanks for thy courtesy — ^we meet again 
In peace or war— farewell!" — Through Walter's 

train 
He proudly passed along the hall, but there 
A moment paused, and gazed upon the fair 
And sylph-like form of Bertha — gazed once more. 
And, as he reached the lofty, guarded door, 
Beheld her dark eye, with its heavenly ray 
Beaming on his — and, as the willow spray 



Where lie had mot — would meet hh fues again. 
But now Valeins beiield not, far nor near. 
Uplifted banner, glittering shield, nor spear; 
Nought but the grey mist ciirlmg o'er the spot 
Where pitched his foes, though now he saw them not; 
Again he gazed, an led his siglit 

Bereft untimely of lu: 

But when the sun broi.^ scene, aud threw 

His iio\verful rays upon tlie passing dew, 



■ 
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E'en then he saw no warrior's helms, no trace 
Of Leicester's arms, upon the dreary space; 
But there the cold and lifeless bodies lay. 
The dreadless victims of the hostile day. 
And there the raven and the fleshly crow. 
Perched on a corse, were feasting on its brow. 
Flapping their dark wings o'er its ghastly cheeks. 
Joyed with the luxury. of their plundering beaks! 

Soon Walter turned from that dire scene, and 
sighed^ 
That Man, his Maker's image, and the pride 
Of God's right hand, should thus deform the grace 
That marks him Lord of nature's varied race ! 

And where was Leicester? — ^he, the proud, the 
bold. 
Who built his hope on grandeur, and on gold ? 
Where was the brave, the mighty, and the high. 
Who swore to sack the City, or to die ? 
Where now the threats, which Leicester in his ire 
Breathed forth, of slaughter, ravage, and of fire ? 



To mock /((-)■ Inai'i wiili flfoliiiij lit'l't. tliat beamed 

Like tlic siiirs iav ii|iuu the polar *rio\\-, 

Iinimrtiiti,^ lis^l't, lull not ItSi^Ti'iiiul glow'. 

Tlioiii<Ii lovfd, iTvcrcd — Ihoiiijh all aionncl were kind, 

Still liirkod (I'c ^vJl^^tiLlI; canker in lier mind, 

Wliilc meinoiy dm; ) eras past, 

TIic first kind u-ords —and the last ! 

Time fle<l — yet all liis varied nionieiits brought 
Jiut hopes unrealized, though IJjLEcraA's thought 
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High o'ef the change and chance of time would rise^ 

And turn lifers shadows to realities! 

Still Mow]&aAT came not^-hours and days passed on. 

The languid smile of Autumn*^ life was gone; 

And wintry winds awoke their solemn dirge. 

Amid the woods, and o^er the moaning surge; 

Still AfowBRAY came not, though hid name oft hung 

In trembling pleasure on his Bertha's tongue. 

Her ardent heart, confiding, sanguine, sure 

l^at Mowbray's faith would like her own endure. 

Devoted, fond, in singleness and truth. 

Owned all the sweet, the dear romance of youth! 

Oh, youth ! thy hours are decked in lights thy soul 
Quaffs the rich nectar from thy sparkling bowl ; 
Thy days are transport, buoyed by fond desire. 
Thy hope is boundless, and thy passion flre. 
Thy wisdom folly, thy pursuit a toy. 
Thy aim delight, thy spirit to enjoy : 
Why stay'st thou not?— -Oh 1 wherefore dost thou flee? 
Since life's pure sunshine fall3 alone on thee ! 
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Yet was her father's peace, his love, his will. 
Her charm of life, her ruling duty still. 

Again they met ! — the beauteous and the brave. 
What time the sun above the western wave. 
Smiled his farewell, while saddened herb and flower 
Wept their soft dew-drops at his parting hour ; 
Again they met! — ^Though blessed were moments past. 
This hour may be of rapturous bliss their last. 
The painful strife, too mighty to controul. 
Of pride and passion, in lorn Bertha's soul. 
Spread o'er her pallid brow, so softly fair. 
And o'er her lips the night-shade of despair ! 
While MowBRAT strove her drooping heart to cheer. 
And calm the tempest of her bosom's fear. 
"BbIitha! dear Bertha! — though the billowy tide 
Awhile must roll between us, and divide 
Our fates, but not our hearts — with stainless fame 
That shall not dim the lustre of the name 
Of De Valbins, thy Mowbrat will return : 
Brave liearts will cease with discord's flame to burn, . 



Yet unredressed! — to siifjhted power belongs 
Vengeance! — I dare not, MonnRVY, urge thy stay, 
Nol — we micsi part — and tLon, far, far away 
Through varjiiig scenes will wander, 'mid the train 
Of the gay world — may never care nor pain 
Assail thy bosom I — II bless 

Thy path of life with iiness, 

Though the same fiite to iiic uer peace deny. 
If thou tirt liappy, I can gladly die 
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With my last prayer upon my lips for theef 

If not on eartli; in that eternity 

Of light, and love, where changeless glories dwell, 

We there may meet! — fiirewell 1 — a long farewell!*' 

When the rough sea of stormy life is passed. 
When gained that haven where the soul may cast 
The anchor of her rest-— that final home 
Where kindred spirits share their lasting doom ! 
Oh! in that world of happiness above. 
Shall we not see, and know, and fondly love 
Them, who on earth were dearer to our eyes 
Than heaven's own light! — the cherished thought 

supplies 
A rapture to the heart, a bliss so dear. 
That Heaven, in mercy to our feelings here^ 
Will grant> all gracious, in a world more pure, 
That blisa to last> that rapture to endure ! 

He who beholds the lonely spot where high 
Rose the grand City in famed years gone by, 
And marks the rude usurping billows swell 
Where tower and temple, church and abbey fell. 



Arn waning Mdw its bi'autits dlcil awiiy, 
WhilL full, and ^onoruu^, swinging lnuil and liigti, 
.St. MJcliiu'r!. bolln were peitlinjJT merrily, 
Ami iimny n lieurt in true accorilance beat 
Willi Koiinils hi) ^iA\, so soolliiiijj^, and so sweet; 
Anr] IImitii tier heart had long 

Itccn ;ill nil , and by song, 

Owniil I he M le buur, so calm, 

VVbiisc Ijgbt oriovclinci>», and breath of balm 
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Softened her care, while buoyant rose her mind, 
Her sense of bliss so heightened, so refined, 
That now she marvelled at its power, nay, seemed 
To doubt that joy of which she oft had dreamed. 
Time yet unveiled its spells around her cast, 
Oh! they were sweet! — and were they doomed to last? 
How rich, how bright is fancy's heightening touch 
That gives so little, while it charms so much! 

Though calm the day, the sun had sunk to rest 
Amid dark clouds that canopied the west; 
And o'er the earth and shadowed ocean wide 
Night's gloomy spirit bent its brow in pride. 
And frowned so darkly that the starry train 
Essayed to trim their shaded orbs in vain ! 
Swift wheeling, loudly screamed the wild sea-mew, 
Fitftil and low the stormy petrel flew 
On light impatient wing, as though the dim 
And sullen calm were joyless all to him. 
As though he held the waveless sea in scorn; 
Oh! he may sport in danger e'er the morn! 



A"(>kc tin- cliiniurons ccIiih's of tlie shore, 
Whik' i^mnuuil ilio forest oaks, and flung on high 
Tticir quivcrinif arms, iis llmugli they dared defy 
The wratli of Heaven 1 — wliile from their shade in 

hasle 
The raven flew, allVitjhted to ihe waste. 
Loud howled the storm — the dark, and midnight hour 
Rang out its warning from St. Michael's tower, 
While sheeted lightnings glared o'er lof>y domes. 
Statues of saints, and shrines, and marble tombs. 



I 
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While at the altar, and in convent near 

Pale monks kpelt awed, and trembling in their fear : 

Bowed at confessional, the guilty told 

Their unsbrived sins — the timid and the bold 

Went hurrying on to seek some hallowed shrinef 

At which they deemed tp shun the wrath divine : 

From glimn^ering casements women gazed dismayed, 

Some stood in breathless fear — some trembling prayed. 

And wruqg their hands in agony of soul. 

And shrieked, as loud, and louder broke the roll 

Of voUied thunder, and more dreadful flashed 

The deadly lightning, while the billows dashed 

In maddening Airy o'er the cliffs, and threw 

Tt^eir foam aloft; and, as more furious grew 

The stormy Titans in their reckless ire. 

All earth was tumult, and all heaven was fire ! 

Low at St. Michael's shrine kneels Bebtha now, 
With trembling lip, pale cheek, and paler brow. 
Her tearful eye is raised to heaven — her form 
Shakes, like a fi'agUe lily in the storm; 



On — on tlipy came — tlie broail and steep barrier 
VVliicli stayed their might through many a stormy year. 
Stayed ilieiii no more! — the raging surges broke 
O'er roek and cUff, o'er lofty forest oak, 
O'er jtier and mound, and ma'sy rampai'l tall! 
Then fleil the VVanle ,- wall 

With fearful sjiccd, b auci failing breath. 

While ilei'|> the sea mi>Ut» . knell of death! 
With dreadful crash the City ivall gave way, 
Bcneatlt the billLi>V!i' struug and tyrant sway. 
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The convent towers which long had stood sublime 
The shock of tempest, and the touch of time. 
Crushed^ in a moment fell!— the searching waves 
Disgorged the mouldering coffins from their graves, 
Tossed shroudless bones of scattered men long dead, 
And recent corses from their dreamless bed; 
While loud, beneath the invading ocean's swell. 
The towering glories of St. Michael felF^! 
Pillar, and arch, and sculptured roof, and wall, 
How rich their splendour — and how swift their fall ! 
Oh! then were heard dire shrieks — then frantic, wept 
Sad childless mothers for their babes, that slept 
Deep in the waves — then o'er the tempest wild 
Was heard one louder voice — " My child! my child ! 
My poor lost Bbrtha 1" — Hark! — ^who leaps in haste 
From yon tall rock upon the billowy waste ? 
Deep, deep he plunges 1 — by the stars' pale light 
He wildly grasps a floating robe of white- 
Beats the proud surge, and heedless of the storm, 
Folds to his heart a pale and breathless form; 
He gains the land — and to the cold, cold brow 
Cling his warm lips, in trembling ardour, now 

K 



To his fixed eyes that wild iineai'thly glare. 
That lurid h^htuiiig ui~ the soul'^ dcspitir 
Which shows the heart's dark ruins — severed ties — 
Unmeasured grief — miuttcred afjoiiics! 






But not 1 


loWBRAY Sai), ^11(1 stow, ^M 


Hit^ sorrow 


^■^1 


Caiue Waltei., 


eye^^^l 



Was raised to heaven, his suppliant hands on high 
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Were clasped in frantic grief^ while gushing tears 
Rolled down his cheeky deep furrowed by long years 
Of warlike toil: — the sorrowing Father's breast 
Felt that in heaven, in heaven alone, was rest; 
Felt in his desolation, that the wave 
Had left him nothing but the grave — the grave! 

And there was Edric — faithful until death — 
He fearful rushed^ with deep-drawn fluttering breath, 
Wild heaving bosom, cheek all deadly pale. 
And grey locks streaming on the mournful gale. 
Oh ! as he gazed upon his lad/s form 
Pallid and cold, the overwhelming storm 
Of anguish bowed him in its withering might: 
Loud rose his grief— afflictions dreary night 
Seemed closed for ever o'er his hopeless age. 
The last dark terror of its pilgrimage! 

Still Waltbr, Mowbray^ Edric in despair 
Bent o*er that form, once lovely and most fair — 
At length, the Sire, like one who sudden springs 
From a wild dream, whose chilling horror brings 



Si) i^wt'Ltly musical, as though its stiam 

Cuiild Idle her spirit to its throne again ! 

Lo ! a faint tint spreads o'er her cheek ! — a sigh 

Heaves her fair bosom! — and her languid eye 

Unclosing slowlyj shows that ray divine 

Tlie living herald of the soul — that sign 

Of (piickening power, the harbinger which brings 

Tidings of joy, wliile tinie, with healing wings 

Fans, as he flies, life's kindling flame, and gives 

New hope to Walter's soul: — "She lives! — She lives I' 



I 
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Oh 1 who can paint the joy of Db Valbins I 

The vivid blood ran thrilling through his veins, 

His eyes were raised to heaven — uplifted there 

In grateAil adoration, and in prayer 

His hands were clasped, while rapture swelled his 

breast, 
And tears of joy proclaimed the Father blessed ! 
And M owBRAT ! — His delighted heart beat high, 
Oh I sweet reward for darker hours gone by! 
On him gazed Waltbr — and the debt immense 
He owed to Mowbrat — ^gratitude intense 
Overcame his warm, his generous heart, that now 
Flushed its rich crimson o'er his cheek and brow ; 
With deep emotion's dignity, that gave 
Grace to his mien, and grandeur to the brave. 
He smiled on Bbrtha — placed her snowy hand 
With pride in Mowbray's! — Love's celestial band 
Which joined their hearts, in hours less bright than this. 
Now linked their fate in undivided bliss! 



CONCLUSION. 



DoNBWYC, farewell I — ^While now I gaze alone 
On mouldering tokens of thy glory gone, 
I muse on ruthless time, on wind, and sea, 
That long have waged unsparing war on thee ! 
Yesl — thou art fallen!— -and the sea-bird flies 
O'er the wide waves Where all thy splendour lies ! 
Thy towering structures which their founders deemed 
Almost eternal! — Ha! they had not dreamed 
That all their wondrous strength, their goodly pride 
Would fall, and waste, beneath the fretting tide! 
Thy Forest too, where many a stately oak 
Had long withstood time's unrelenting stroke. 
Laughed at the storm, defied the thunder's crash. 
The whirlwind's fury, and the lightning's flash. 
That too is fallen I — ^and the swelling wave 
Rolls in proud triumph o'er its spacious grave! 
Sad type of earthly grandeur! passed away! 
Alas ! the glories of life's transient day. 



>^ 



.-'iTuiu' uf my joy! — dear (jbJLxt of my soiiy! 
I lu\L' iliy Ijiiunts, and 1 Imvt; lovi'd tlicin lunufj 
l^iirLMviil ! — tarcwelU — The Bai'd who sings ot" Ihut 
Will sr)(][i bt' all llml withering Man must be, 
Low ill llie dust! — witiiiu thf silent grave, 
No inort; to hear the murinuring of thy wave, 
No moLi; — no more of thee, and tUiue to tell, 
Thou i\v!\\; though wild, and lunely spot! — Farewell.' 
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NOTES. 



Note 1, Canto i. p. 3. 
The raging whirlwind, and the gorging sea, 
They came, old Donewyc! and they spared not thee! 
DuNwiCH was, in the Saxon annals^ denominated Domocj 
by king Alfred Dommoo-ceaster^ or Dvnwy<5, from Dvn, 
a hilly down, upon which it was erected^ and Wyc, a fort. 
Its Anglo-Norman name appears to have been Donewyc : 
it is thus mentioned in old evidences. In Parochia Omnium 
Sanctorum in Suburbio Civitatis de'DosEWYC juxta Mare, 
-—See Gardner s Historical Account of Dunwich^ p. 4. 

Gardner, to whom we are indebted for some interesting 
memorials of the once Splendid City, observes that, " We 
cannot, from any record, justly determine when, or by whom 
it was founded/*— It is reported to have been a station of 
the Romans, from the circumstance of some of their coins 



structiirLS, our Anglo -Xoriii an kings tndeavoiirod to restore 1 
DuNwiLiE. Eight or nine churches were built, audit appears 
tu liavc liccn in itaniost flourislihig stati; during the reign of 
tlenry ii*. Gitrdiicr, in his quaint manner, in relation to 
that period, thus describes it: "A spacious plot, iuterspersed 

" DuNWItU rendered one hundred and Ihirty-tlirtc ]iounds, six 
shillings, and eigUtpcnc^ aid to laiucy Maail, tbe king's duughter, 
when Ipsu'ith whs cliirged tint fifty-three paniida, six sliilliiigs, and 
ei(;titpencE. And In the axf^ti at Kkliflrd I. Dvhwiih was fined 
oni? thousand and sixty marks, Orfti'/ liflct'ii, //miicA two hundred, 
and Yar,ai,ul& two Iiundred. These sums may afford some ides of 
tlii- reiulivc iinpurtancc of those (owns, st the periods referred to. 



^ 
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with HUU and Hollows, replenished with Buildings fair and 
magnificent for Grandeur, seconded by none in the County, 
populous and opulent^ and of Renown,** He also gives a 
melancholy chronology of the destruction of the aspiring 
towers of Dunwich from the incursions of the sea : for an 
account of which the reader is referred to a subsequent note. 

Note 2, Canto i. p. 3. 
fFhen thy brave King diffused the heavenly light 
Of sacred learning oer his happy realm, 
MarCs weal his compass, truth divine his helm ! 
SiOBBBRT^ king of the East-Angles^ who had his royal 
palace at Dunwich^ was the first who established Christi- 
anity in Suffolk^ and in the other provinces of his kingdom. — 
See Bcde*s Ecclesiastical History, p. 162. — Speed's Chro- 
nich, p. 310. — Harding, chap. 19. 

NoTB 3, Canto i. p. 3. 
Then thy good bishop, noble Felix came, 
DuNwiCH was dignified with an Episcopal See by king 
Sigehert, who invited Felix^ a pious Burgundian^ into his 
kingdom^ to promote the conversion of his subjects to 
Christianity. Felix was consecrated first bishop of the 
East- Angles by Houorius^ archbishop of Canterbury^ in the 
year 636. He- placed his See at Dunwich, '^ where,'* says 



after licstioyed by the DsiufN. Cnjigriive tells us that, 
ages after this period, Ahhot EtheUlanhfiViag, with consi- 
derable "pains aud cliarge," disuovered Lis bones, removed 
them to his abbey at Ramsey, iu the reign of kinfi; Canate. 

Tlic following list of tlie Bishops of Dunivich may perliapa 
not be ui]inte""*'"~ *" "■I"'-- -"-ders who are unacquainted 
with its gcuc 

Felix, [lit rated Atmo Doiit. 636. 
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ItaoMAS, his deacon^ succeeded Falix-, he was conse* 
crated by archbishop Honorius^ io 647. He "was descended 
from tte people called by the Saxons Girvn, who inhabited 
the Counties of Cambridgeshire and Lincolnshire. He go- 
verned the See of Dunwich five years. 

Bergisel^ or BregUsus, who is also called by historians 
Boniface, succeeded him 5 he held the See seventeen years> 
and was succeeded in 669, by 

BiSA^ or Bosa, who was consecrated to his See in the same 
year by Theodore, archbishop ,of Canterbury. He *' was a 
very grave and reverend person," but being old and infirm, he 
was enable to attend to his episcopal duties 3 he therefore 
divided his province into two Sees, one remaining at DuN- 
IviCH, and the other being fixed at North Elmham, in Nor- 
folk. He was present at the council at Heri*pord, in 673, 
and died in the same year. 

He was succeeded by Etta, or Ecca, who continued in 
the See of DunWich about two years> when, with Bedwh, 
bishop of North' Elmham, he retired to the abbey of St* 
Oiith, and was succeeded by 

AsTULPHus, or Astwolph, How long this bishop pre- 
sided in his See is not evident, but it is conjectured that he 
possessed it not much less than fifty years, as we have no 
iM^count of his successor 



^: 
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Eadred^ (Gardner calls him EadfitrihJ till the year 73 1 > 
when Bcde concluded his histor)*. Eadred was present at 
the council of Cloved, or Ciiffe at HoOy in Kent^ which was 
held in the year 747. He subscribed the canons of it by the 
name of Heardelfiu Epucopus Dummocetuis. — See Spelman 
CoHc. AngL, p. 242. 

C urn WIN was the next bishop^ and after him 

Albert, or Alberth, who was foUowed by 

EoLAFF, whose successor was 

HsARDRED. Bishop Godwin says of him^ ''This is he 
who is mentioned in the synod with Guthbert^ archbishop 
of Ganterbury, called in the year 7A7, which he subscribed 
by the name of Harduiph.** But ff^harton, in reference to 
the time of the meeting of that synods thinks that it was 
Eadred above-mentioned, who was bishop of Dunwich at 
that period. — See fFhartmCs AngRa Sacra., vol. i,, p. 404. 

Alsin was the twelfth bishop. He died at Sudbury, and 
was buried at Dunwich.— ^See Gibson* s Sojpon Chroni" 
cle, p. 68. 

Tedfridus^ or T^tdferth, was the successor of Alsin, He 
was bishop of Dunwich, when Offa, king of Mercia, made 
Litchfield an archbishopric> about the year 787. He was 
present at the synod of Becmfield, in 798; of Clovesbo, in 
803 5 and of Celicuth, in the year 813. — See Spelman* s 
Condi. Angi, p 318, 325, and 328. 
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Wbrbmund was the next bishop ) he died in the year 
870. He was succeeded by 

WiBBED^ or fFildred, who, at the death of Humbert, 
bishop of Elmhamy became possessed of both Sees, which he 
united3 and fixed his episcopal seat at Eimham, 

NoTB 4, Canto i. p. 4. 
PFhUe shouts arose from wooded hill and plain. 
From brave De Rous, and from his gallant train. 

The very ancient and honourable family of Le Rus, De 
Rus, or De Rous were established in Suffolk^ and had pro- 
perty in this county as early as the time of the Heptarchy. 
Gardner tells us that he had seen some manuscripts which 
affirmed that William the Conqueror ''gave leave to the 
Rouses of Badingham to hunt and hawh in his forest at 
DuNWicH.** — Historical Account, p. 28. 

In hawking, the di^rsion so much prized and followed by 
our ancestors, the favourite bird of chase was the heron, 
whose peculiar flight is not horizontal, but perpendicular. 
On finding itself the object of pursuit, it was wont to rise 
by short gyrations, until it was almost lost in the clouds, 
while its enemy« using equal efforts to overtower it, at length 
scaled a greater height of air. The falcon then swooped 
upon the quarry with prodigious force, and struck it to the 
ground. Mills* s History of Chivalry, vol. i., p. 30, 
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The forest andently extended sevend miles to the east- 
ward of DuNwicHj it was denonunated Eati^fFood, or the 
Kmg*9 Fomi* It has long since fidlen a prey to the ^'im- 
perioos flood." In the year ] 739^ an irruption of the sea^ 
which did infinite damage^ laid bare the roots and other parts 
of a great number of trees^ which were doubtless remains of 
the ancient forest. 

Note b. Canto i. p. 5. 
the young PianiageneL 



Hbnby 11. the first of the Planiagenets who inherited the 
throne of Engbnd. 

Note 6, Canto i. p. 6. 
No flower sofinr as Bertha ve Valeins, 
The fiunily of De P^aioins, or 3e Faleins, were among the 
earliest Anglo-Norman residents in Sufiblk. William the 
Conqueror gave a grant of six manors in this county to Peter 
de Faieins, and his descendants were early established at 
DuNwicH. One of the family^ Johan. de f^aiems, was Mayor 
there in 1216^ which shews the probability^ nay certainty, 
of the family haying been residents of Dunwich long prior 
to that date. The name occurs frequently in the annals of 
the town. Andreas was mayor in 1230> Roger in 1242, 
and fTalter de raieins in 1 260. William, earl of Pembroke, 
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was lord of a manor at fFe»tlet<m, near Dunwich^ called 
f^alems to this day^ where stood a castle belonging to that 
&mily^ erazed in the barons* wars. — See Gardner's Uapla^ 
nation ofPiates illustrating his History, plate u, fig. 8. 

Note 7, Canto i, p. 8. 
J^hen envious tongues and stony hearts were set 
In wrath against the brave Piantagenet, 
When his bold queen, and bolder sons, in ire 
Opposed in arms the husband, and the sire. 
Prince Henry, the second son of Henry ii. was crowned 
king in the lifetime of his indulgent father. The prince 
married Margaret, princess of France } Lewis, the king of 
that country, persuaded his son-in-law that, by the corona- 
tion ceremony, which in those ages was deemed so import- 
ant, he had acquired a title to sovereignty $ young Henry on 
his return from France to his father's court, desired the 
king to resign to him either the crown of England or the 
duchy of Normandy, and, in consequence of the king's refusal, 
made his escape to Paris, and being instigated by his mother, 
queen Eleanor, he, , with his brothers, Geofry and Richard, 
united with the coarts of Flanders and Boulogne against his 
father, Henry ii, while he was joined in his opposition to 
that king by several powerful barons in England. 
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NoTB 9, Canto i. p. 11* 
tier palace tvaiia, and skafis of porphyry. 
Her aisles, effulgent with their burnished glass. 
Her convent arches, and her gates of brass, 
DjJNWicH, Gardner tell us, " was graced with the royal 
palaces of some of the Eastr Anglian kings/' — See his His' 
torical Account, p. 5. 

Large pieces of Porphyry have been picked up among the 
present ruins of the monastery of the Grey-Friars, &c. That 
the City had brazen gates, we are informed by Stew, and 
.other " Chroniclers of Old/ 

Note 10, Caxto i. p. 15. 
And holy friars, and Templars brave and hold. 
The order of the Knights-Templars had a very ancient 
chnrch at Dunwich. It stood near Middle-gate Street, 
having Duck-Street on the north, and Covent-Garden on the 
south. It is called Templum Beattce Mariw et Jehannis.-^ 
See Monmouth, p. 526. 

Note 1 1, Canto ii. p. 31 . 
fFhere high through long unnumbered years hath sto(td. 
That veteran oak, the lord of Dingle-Wood. 
Dingle lies between Dunwich and Walberswick. Gardner 
mentions the remsuns of some structure upon Dingle Hill^ 
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of charms and incantations. Timers Telescope for ]826> 
J). 1 60, See Montchensey, A Tale of the Days ofShakspeare, 
in Dr* Dpake*8 Noontide Leisure, vol i, p, i7\, et seq. 

It is a cnrjous fact, that a transverse section of a fern- 
root presents a miniature picture of an oak-tree, which no 
painter could rival. 

Another singular custom practised on the vigil of St. 
John by the ''^ love-lorn maiden,'* was that of seeking in 
sequestered woods for a "^plantain tree,'* under the root of 
which she expected to find a small coal, which, if dug up on 
this day precisely at noon, and placed under her pillow at 
night, would infallibly enable her to dream of her future 
partner for life. See a pleasing illustration of this observ- 
ance in Dr. Drake^s Noontide Leisure, p. 172, — See also 
Shakspeare and his Times, by the same Author, vol. i. p. 333. 

Note 13, Canto i. p. 37. 
L_ the bright fantastic flame 



Through glittering leaves and flowery garlands came. 
Quick kindling fires threw up their light on high. 
And shamed the stars that trembled in the sky. 
''As the sun approached its setting, bonfires became nume- 
rous, and the youug men and maidens, crowned with garlands 
of vervain, &c. and with violets and lilies in their hands, 
danced round the Midsummer fires, into which they cast their 
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flowere> " deprecatiog the evils^ and imploring the blessings, 
of the passing year.** 

Bamaby Googe observes — 

" Then doth the Joyftil feast of John the Bapiitt toke his tnrm. 
When bonfires great, with lofUe flame, in erery towne doe borne ; 

And yong men ronnd abont with maides doe dance in every streeCe, 

« 

With garlands wrooght of Motherwort, or else with Vervain sweete. 
And many other flowres faire, with Violets in their handes. 
Whereas they all do fondly thinke, that whosoever standes. 
And thorow the flowres brholdes the flame, his eyes shall feel no paiue. 
When thns till night they daanced have, they throa|^ the fire amaine. 
With striviDg mindes doe mnne, and all their hearbes they cast therein. 
And then with wordes devoat and prayers they solemnly begin. 
Desiring God that all their illes may there consamed bee." 

Tike Popish Kingdome, foU 64. 6. 

For some account of the rites of the Festival of St. John, 
see Forsters Perennial Calendar, 8vo. p. 310. 



Note 14, Canto ii. p. 37. 

the tomb where lay the priest of old. 



The DONEWYC bishop, shrined in costly gold, 
fFith boot on heel, and chalice on his breast. 
St. John's church, at Dunwich, was a large edifice, and 
stood near the great market-place, in the centre of the town. 
The inhabitants, to prevent its being washed away by the sea, 
demolished it about the year 1 540. In the chancel was a large 
grave-stone^ under which was discovered a stone coffin, con- 
taining the corpse of a man, that fell to dust when stirred. 
On his legs, we are told, *' were a pwr of boots, picked like 
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Crakows*,** and on his breast stood two chalices of coarse 
metal. It is conjectured that he was one of the bishops of 
DuNwiCH. See Tanner s Coll, and Gardner's Historical 
Account, p. 47. 

In illustration of the custom among our ancestors of in- 
closing relicks in the coffins of the dead^ the following passage 
occurs in Cassans Lives oj the BiShops offVinchesteri " In 
the tomb of William Rufus^ which was broken open by the 
rebels in the time of the civil wars^ was found the dust of 
that king^ some relicks of cloth of gold^ a large gold ring^ 
and a small silver chalice** A writer in the Gentleman s 
Magazine, in reference to this quotation^ doubts that the 
ring and the chalice were buried with king Rufus : he observes 
— " We have no hesitation in affirming that the chalice is an 
indubitable attestation of an Ecclesiastic, and the ring of a • 
Bishop ; and conjecture that the tomb may hs^ve had some 
such second tenant, after the king's bones were translated 
to his shrine." See The Gentleman s Magazine for January, 
1828, p. 49. 

Note 15, Canto ii. p. 39. 
* Neath many a porch, to grace the feast, were spread 
Tlie honied march-pane^ and the wassail bread. 
Among the numerous customs observed upon the festival 
of St. John, the hospitable one of '' setting in the porch of 

* Shoes with long-pointed toes bent upwards. 



doubt iuiaf,'iin'd lliiit lliuir 



Ali Siiiiih Mils liiillt of flint iind IVoo-stom^. 'I'he sijuaiiJ i 
tower is still nrarly ciiliri', !nit of tin' liody of the diurch j 
uotliiii^i; l)iit a ] ior walls ruinaiiis. It ap- J 

pears fi'ooi Gi: w year 1 / 25, part of tliia I 

cdilice was di'iiiol, _, ... tlie south aisle were magisterial" I 
seats decorated with cnrions carved work, and the windows 
were adorned with painted glass. Tills verj' ancient chnrch 
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is one among the few specimens of Anglo-Norman Ecclesi- 
astical Architecture rem^dning in Sufifolk. See 7%^ In- 
TBODUCTORY VoLUME to the Bcauties of Engiand and 
f^ales, p. 400. 

Besides these churches^ Wever mentions three chapels in 
DuNwicH^ dedicated to St. Anthony^ St Francis^ and St. 
Katherine^ exclusive of the establishment appropriated to 
the Knights-Templars. 

DuNWiCH had also three Monastic Institutions, one of 
which was early destroyed by the incursions of the sea^ the 
two others belonged to the Franciscans and Dominicans^ or 
Grey and Black-Friars. See The Beauties of Engiand and 
fFaies, vol. xiv. p. 339, 40. 

The wall of the Grey-Friars still remains. It had three 
gates, one of which is quite demolished; the arches of the 
two western ones however, remain, and present a bold and 
picturesque appearance. Besides these religious edifices, 
DuNwiCH contained two hospitals, Maisen Dieu Hospital 
and that of St. James: the latter was founded by Walter de 
Ribofif. Upon its ancient site a small new church is about 
being erected) in digging the foundation for which, were 
discovered an immense quantity of human skeletons, buried 
apparently without order, and in masses. It is not a little 
singular, that among them no vestige whatever of a coffin, 
iron, or metal of any kind was found. 
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j4tul BiGOD ofNorfoth, the galiant j/ounff Hugh ! 

Franil iiigliain Castle was granted by Henry i. to Roger 

lliijod, whose grandson Huoii was ci-eatcd Earl of Norfolk. 
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He was Leicester's principal coadjutor among the English^ 
in his opposition to the king. The arms of Bigod, in stone 
and wood^ were remaining in the castle so late as 1 651 3 and 
over the principal gate- way are still to be seen those of 
Mowbray, Howard, Brotherton, S^c. See Dr, Simpsons 
Account ofFramlmgham Castie, inserted in Leland'sColiec* 
tanea, vol. iii. 8vo, 1774. See also Lodsr's History of 
Framlingham, 

Note 20, Canto hi, p. 77* 
Those lofty towers, oer which, in times remote. 
In gorgeous pride was seen on high to float 
The BaxoiCs Standard, when, unknown he came 
A homeless stranger to that Freindlino-hame, 
The erection of Framlingham Castle is generally ascribed 
to Redwald, king of the East- Angles, who began his reign 
in 593. The name of the town is said to have been derived 
from two Saxon words, Freindling a stranger, and ham a 
house, or home, that is, a house or home of strangers ; it 
was truly such to the Saxons, who were the earliest pos- 
sessors of it. 

Note 21 , Canto hi. p. 78. 
Fair Petroxelle, the ladye of his love, 
Petronelle, the countess of Leicester, appears to have 



iii the T'-iimie of hts enemy. As Lewis had no better pre- ' 
tence f.r war tlian his wisUiag to ^pport the clums of the j 
youiii; IMiicps, Henry made Ihein " sueli oSers," says J 
HuDie, "as children might be ashamed to iusUt on," but ths I 
^arl of LeicetUr, who was present at the uegotiadooj. ] 
u'lthcr froni ihe impetuosity of liis temi»cr, or from a desire I 
of abrujitly teriuioating a conference which must have defeated J 
his amliitious projects, gave utterance to the most violeotrl 
reproaches a^-ainst king Henri/, and he even put his hand to ] 
his sword aud attempted to strike him, bnt was prevented 
by the by-stauders. This furious action threw the as- 
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sembly into confdsion^ and pnt an end to the treaty. See 
Hoveden, p. 536* 

Note 23^ Canto hi. p. 82. 
Hop, hap, fFiikme ! hop FFiikine ! 
England is mine and thiniB ! 
This oonplet was frequently sung by the Flemings who 
accompanied Leicester to England. One of our ancient 
Chroniclers thus speaks in reference to this subject : 

<< ^t Arb of %tsttiiXn |)atK a great con&trence in ti^t 
^tminqfi, ti^e yi^UH^ intKeetKe preslunutK muc^e tipon 
tH^tix olnn $tcm^f icfo ti^at tf^i^ matKe account of icfomc 
great conq[ueic;t in slucf) ^iUf t|iat ^%m tf^c^ came into 
an; largf plain lol^cvc tj^cg migi^t xtui, tl^t^ loottHy ta&t 
tad^ oti^cv &s ^t liantK^ antK leabtng a baunct^ icfins in 
t|Kit cottntrcg langoast^ 

*'Hoppe, hoppe, Wilkine, hoppe VVilkine, 
England is myn and tyn.*' 
Holinshed: Chronicles of England, last vol. p. 432. 

Note 24, Canto m. p. 85. 

Like those proud hills unchanged by wasting years. 

On Westleton heathy not two miles from Dunwich, are 

still to be seen remains of the Barons' fortifications, thrown 

up when they besieged that place. "On each side the 
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ramparts/* says Gardner, ** are two tumuli, and another east 
of them.'* 

The situation of those hills is romantic enough) the soli- 
tary and extensive heath, the deep ravine wluch separates 
their rugged sides, and the total feeling of seclusion from the 
world, which fills the mind of one who contemplates them 
in their wild loneliness, and who reflects upon their 
''eventful history,** are calculated to impress the soul with 
thoughts and sensations of a highly-refined and pleasjng 
nature. 

Note 25, Canto hi. p. 87., 
And ye may know him by his martial mr. 
His burnished heim, and broom-top waving' there 
Mixed with his plume. 
The Badge, or Cognizance, of Henry ii. was the Planta 
Genista, or broom plant, from his name Plantagenet, It was 
worn upon the helmet of his son, and when adopted by the 
young king's abettors, must have formed a curious anomaly, 
illustrating their wislies, that fortune might have in store 
for them 



-** Crowna imperial, crowns, and coronets. 



Promised to Harry and his followers." 
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Noxa 26, Canto- IV. p. 103. 
He 8tUl advanced — and by the Gilden Gate 
Passed up the hill. 
One of the gates of Dunwich was called Gilden-Gate, 
In the sixteenth century it was overthrown by the vehemence 
of the sea; as was also South- Gate, about the same period. 

Note 27, Canto iv. p. 1 1^. 
Flee, Leicester, flee! — but, when once more thy train 
Meets with the brave upon the warlike plain. 
Then, mark I — thou'U drink of fates enticing boul 
The bitter drop — the poison of thy soul! 
Leicester, after raising the seige of DcmwicH, retreated 
to Bury St. Edmunds^ in the neighbourhood of which town, 
at Fornham St, Genoveve, he was en<;ountered by Richard de 
Lucy, chief justice of England, at the head of the army of 
Henry it , as isted by Humphry de Bohun, the Constable, 
the Earls of Arundel, Gloucester, and Cornwall. 

The two armies had a long^ and desperate engagement, 
ten thousand Flemings, together i»ith the Earl of Leicester, 
and his Countess, Peironelle, were taken prisoners; and 



♦ Hume says ** the Flemings were broken in an instant." But 
the old honest Chronicler, Holinshed, says that the king's forces 

"CncDunteretf l»it]& t^e HaiH ffirU dI lepceitJter, anb afttt 
LONG antK cruell Ufjfyt bii^CDmfitetK I)iit people.** 

See The Last Volume of the Chronicles of England, p. 43L 
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many thousands slain. Near Rymer-honse^ about six miles 
from Bury, are still to be seen the places of their interment. 
There are numerous tumulij or barrows^ denominated the 
Seven HiiU, from the number of the largest^ under which it 
is conjectured that some of the commanders were interred. 

Note 28, Canto iv. p. 129. 
While loud, beneath the invading ocea/Cn iwell. 
The towering glories of St. Michael fell ! 

It has been already observed^ that the church of St, 
Michael was, at an early period, overwhelmed by the sea. 
The following chronological account of the destruction of 
the once important, opulent, and renowned City of Dunwich, 
it is presumed, will not fail to interest those of my readers 
who may not have an opportunity of referring to its more 
copious history. 

" The present altered state of this once flourishing place, is 
owing chiefly to the repeated encroachments of the ocean. 
Seated upon a hill composed of loam and sand of a loose 
texture, on a coast destitute of rocks, it is not surprising 
that its buildings should have successively yielded to the 
impetuosity of the billows, breaking against and undermining 
the precipices. 

Out of two carves of land, taxed under King Edward the 
Confessor, one had been washed away, at the time of the 
Conqueror's survey. The sea, agitated by violent east, or 
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south-east winds, continued its conquest quite to tbe town, 
for whose preservation, Henry iii. in the Gth year of his 
reign, not only required assistance of others, but himself 
granted 2001. towards making a fence to check its inroads. 
Dunwich suffered considerable damage on the night of 
January Ist, 1286, from the violence of the winds and sea, 
by which several churches were overthrown, and destroyed 
in different places. In the first year of Edward iii. the old 
port was rendered entirely useless, and before the twenty- 
third of the same king, great part of the town, containing 
upwards of four hundred houses, which paid rent to the fee- 
farm, with certain shops and windmills, had fallen a prey to 
the waves. After this, the church of St. Leonard was 
overthrown, and in the course of the same century, the 
churches of St. Martin, and St. Nicholas, were also destroyed. 
In 1540, the church of St. John Baptist was demolished, 
and before 1 600, the chapels of St. Anthony, St. Francis, 
and St. Katherine, together with the South-Gate, and Gilden- 
Gate, were swallowed up, so that not one quarter of the 
town was then left standing. In the reign of Charles i. the 
Temple buildings yielded to the irresistible force of the 
surges, and the sea reached to the market-place in \677, 
when the townsmen sold the materials of the cross. lu 
1 680, all the buildings north of Maison Dieu Lane were de- 
molished 3 and in 1702, the sea reached St. Peters churchy 
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which was dismantled and soon undermined. The town-hall 
shared the same fate. In 1715^ the jail was absorbed^ and 
in 1 729, the farthest bonnds of St. Peter* s church-yard were 
washed away. In December^ 1 740^ the wind blowing very 
hard from the north-east^ and continuing for several days^ 
occasioned terrible devastations. Great part of the clifif was 
carried away by the violence of the waves, which destroyed 
the last remains of the church-yard of St. Nicholas, together 
with the great road formerly leading from the key to the 
town, leaving several naked wells, the tokens of ancient 
buildings. King's Holm, otherwise called Leonard's Marsh, 
then worth 1001. per annum, was laid under water, and 
covered v» ith such quantities of shingle and sand, as to be 
ever since of very little value. The Cock and Hen Hills, 
which, the preceding summer, were forty feet high, had 
their heads levelled with their bases, and the ground about 
them was so rent and torn, that the foundation of the chapel 
of St Francis, situated between them, was exposed to view. 
The remains of the dead were washed from their repositories, 
and several skeletons appeared scattered upon the beach. 
A stone coffin containing human bones covered with tiles, 
was also seen, but before it could be removed, the violence 
of the surges broke it in two pieces. Near the chapel were 
found, at the same time, the pipes of an aqueduct, some of 
which which were of lead, and others of grey earth. The 
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following year, in digging a trench for the purpose of draining 
the marshes overflowed the preceding winter, were dis- 
covered several old coins, and other curiosities, of which 
Gardner has given a representation in his History*,** — 
Beauties of England and fFales, vol. xiv. p. 836, 337. 

The two principal residences at present, in Dunwich, are 
those of Lieut. Colonel Barne, m p. and of Francis Robinson, 
esq. both of which command extensive and beautiful views 
of the German Ocean T'he grounds of Colonel Barne are 
embellished in a neat and picturesque style, and that gentle- 
man has shewn a laudable zeal in preserving from destruction 
the still interesting ruins, which remain of the fallen City. 

The mansion of Francis Robinson, esq. is a modern and 
elegant structure, denominated Cliflf- House. Its site pre- 
sents a pleasing, and, towards the sea, a truly magnificent 
prospect. Mr, Robinson has adorned the summit of the 

lofty cliff by the cultivation of shrubs and flowers. 

. k 

There blooms the heath, whose bright, though hnmble flower. 

An emblem shows of modest beaoty's power ; 

There smiles the Dunwi :h-Russ, with snow-like blossom, 

Soft, pare, and white, as Ia the cygnet'6 bo»om : 

This decks the stern and sterile cliff, and throws 

O'er its rough brow new beauty where it grows. 

Gives its proud ruggedness an aspect fair. 

Like hope that brightens on the brow of care I J. B. 



♦ See p. 96. 
THE END. 
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